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Try “COMFORT” 
And See the Elephant Move. 


The elephant of “ goods unsold ” should 
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An ad in Comrort reaching Six Million people will 
relieve you of the worry and weight of the animal and 
return cash for his disappearance. 


For rates and any further information regarding circulation, scope, etc., 
apply to any advertising agency or to 
W. H. GANNETT, Publisher, 
Augusta, Maine. 
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ADVERTISING A DEPARTMENT 
STORE. 


By Manly M., Gillam, 

Out of nearly a generation of watch- 
ing and weighing the thought comes to 
me stronger and stronger every day 
that the best possible advertising, the 
only permanently good advertising that 
a department store can have, must 
come from itself. There is the pith, 
the kernel of the whole thing. The 
store must be right or any advertising 
for it can not be right. And this 
touches the very foundation of the 
business. It touches the management 
as a whole and it touches every head of 
department, every buyer in the outfit. 

I know there is a tendency and, to 
some extent a well-warranted one, to 
credit the head of any great enterprise 
with all that makes that enterprise a 
success. It is the same feeling that 
credits the commander-in-chief with 
the victories of an army while ignoring 
every subordinate commander. But 
every soldier knows that without the 
co-operation of officers all along the 
line down to the very corporals, and 
without the courage and patience and 
force of the men in the ranks, the 
general-in-chief would be nothing. 

Just so in the department store, 
credit for conception of the ideas 
on which the store is founded—if it 
has any that are original—probably be- 
longs to the head of the house. The 
choice of lieutenants is also a ms ‘ter 
for which he is responsible. Bu no 
odds how these men come together, 
once they are part of an organization, 
the push and lift, the energy of each 
one counts in the generalresult. They 
and their work, under the guiding 
hand, are what make the store. The 
more able, the more competent they 
are, the better the store will be. No 
amount of genius in the head of such 
an establishment can fully compensate 
for mediocrity on the part of any im- 
portant buyer. 

We all know that a store may have 
such headway as to carry along in its 
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current some department men who are 
piddling and weak, but no one will 
claim that the store is not weaker be- 
cause of their weakness. No, I am 
clear that the true unit of the depart- 
ment store is the department head. 
And largely, as the aggregate strength 
of these buyers is, will the power and 
success of the store be. 

Whatever success I may have achiev- 
ed in the way of advertising a depart- 
ment store, has, to a very large degree, 
been due to the assistance I received 
from the buyers. Now, mind you, a 

eat many of these buyers may have 

ad no definite idea of the extent to 
which they were assisting me. I did 
not ask them for assistance ; that isn’t 
it. But I generally found in them men, 
each of whom was thoroughly posted 
on the details of his part of the busi- 
ness. And I was wise enough, if you 
please, to lean on these men, and fort- 
unate enough to find them willing to 
be leaned on. 

It has made me smile more than once 
to hear people say something to the ef- 
fect that I have been a successful adver- 
tiser because I knew about every kind 
of goods ; that I knew dress goods and 
shoes and carpets and hosiery and lin- 
ens, as well as the most successful 
head of department that could be found. 

I have heard it said, and know that 
it has been very frequently asserted, 
that I could not be deceived by a 
buyer who chose to deceive me in re- 
gard to the quality and worth of the 
goods he had for sale. I am not 
anxious to disavow this knowledge. 
Perhaps under other circumstances I 
would even give the assent to it which 
silence is supposed to afford. But 
before you, gentlemen, it is needless 
for me to say that all of this is rank 
nonsense. I may know a little more 
of almost anything in the merchandise 
line than the average outsider knows. 
That would probably be true of any 
of us here; but when a bright man 
can devote his whole business life to 
shoes, for instance, and still be learn- 
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ing ; when another bright man can be 
for a generation with silks or dress 
goods, studying them, watching them 
and still be all his days learning some- 
thing new of them, and when this is 
just as true of every important line of 
goods in a great store, what drivel it is 
to say that one man has mastered 
them all. 

I never pretended to have mastered 
one of them. I have no fancy that 
I could thoroughly master one of them. 
That isn’t it. I goto the man who 
has mastered many of the features of 
his particular calling, who is seeing 
new phases of it every day, who is 
wide-awake to the progress of the 
world in everything that touches his 
department—I go to him and simply 
get the cream of his experience and 
the spirit of his present thought. 

There is the whole thing in a nut- 
shell so far as getting inspiration goes. 
That is the foundation I built on. That 
is the foundation that I believe every 
successful department store advertiser 
must build on. He must either have 
this close knowledge of goods and of 

rticulars himself (which is practically 
impossible), or he must be bright 
enough to get that knowledge from 
those who possess it. 

It has often amused me to find how 
frequently a buyer is demoralized if he 
thinks he is actually giving something 
to be printed. It is a fact that many 
very competent heads of departments 
are not at all strong if they attempt on 
paper to give a statement regarding 
their goods. 

It frightens them to face such a 
momentous proposition. But I have 
never failed to fire any one of them 
that had any spirit at all if I simply 
asked him, ‘‘ Well, now, tell me why 
any one should buy this thing at the 
price you ask. Just suppose I am a 
customer. Sell it to me if you can.” 

A spirit of the utmost confidence and 
co-operation should exist between the 
advertiser and the department head. 
It does exist wherever the right condi- 
tions prevail. 

The wide-awake advertiser watches 
the result of his advertising. He draws 
lessons from every day’s experience. 
He weighs and worries as if he were 
personally interested in the stock. He 
remembers what the response was 
under like conditions wherever he has 
presented the story of goods. 

In time he becomes a sort of general 
oracle on these matters, His advice 


is sought. His suggestions are wel- 
comed, Experience—not in one de- 
partment, but in the whole store— 
gives him confidence. Why, for years 
during my stay with Wanamaker's I 
was as cocksure what the public re- 
sponse would be to certain offerings as 
if I had the ordering of their buying. 
The thing had been done by us in one 
shape or another so often and with 
such uniformity of result, generally 
speaking, that the element of chance I 
felt to be confined entirely to the 
weather. 

When I first began advertising for a 
department store I used to go about 
with a note book and pencil or with 
scraps of paper and laboriously jot 
down what this buyer or that buyer 
would say of the particular goods we 
had in mind to talk about, and then in 
the seclusion of my office write the 
matter out. From the first I made it 
a point to send a proof of any advertis- 
ing matter to the interested department 
head for revision as to fact before that 
advertisement appeared in the papers. 
I was astonished to find that these 
men, mostly bright in a business way 
as men well could be, would still read 
over glaring errors in price and mark 
them O. K. I found that a man who 
is not trained in watching types and to 
reading proof is apt to slip along on 
the current of the theme and read what 
ought to be there instead of what is 
there. 

This led me to take another step 
which I notice now is very largely fol- 
lowed throughout the department 
stores in the United States, and that is 
to require of the head of department 
a written statement of the facts in the 
case of any goods we cared to advertise. 
No danger of a mistake in price getting 
on to sucha paper. The man knows 
what he is writing even when he does 
not always know what he is reading. 
And so I introduced this custom of 
gathering advertising memoranda pre- 
pared by the department head or by 
his assistant. Then if any error in 
fact crept into the advertisement the 
fault was mine. 

But, so far, I have only been speak- 
ing of the material that goes to make 
up an advertisement, the bricks from 
which the house is to be built. The 
vital things in this preparatory work 
are simply to get mattersto lay before 
the public that the public will be in- 
terested in, either from their newness, 
their exclusiveness, or perhaps through 
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some price feature. As to how the 
presentation shall be made and where, 
anew problem is presented, and one 
which signifies a great deal to the 
store. 

Let me be very clear. 

The first thing is to have something 
worthy to advertise; something that 
will attract customers and tend to lift 
the rank, of the store in the minds of 
the people. 

As matter of fact this lifting act can 
be accomplished by almost anything 
in the merchandise way. I am sure 
that it does not require rare and ex- 
pensive goods with which to accom- 
plish this result. Indeed I believe 
that the desired effect is most easily 
produced by every-day things. 

There is no question that women are 
the great patrons of a department 
store, and when it is so conducted that 
women are attracted to it, it is doing 
the best that can possibly be done to 
insure progress. Now, there are many 
things in every stock that the average 
woman is familiar with. She knows 
the normal prices of them. She is a 
keen judge of qualities. She would 
recognize any newness or any excel- 
lence as quick as would the department 
head. If articles of this kind are held 
up in the papers at unusual prices 
every woman will be quick to compre- 
hend the bargain side of it. If at the 
store she finds these things true to the 
telling she will be tempted to buy. 
And she will certainly think better and 
better of the store that puts these 
tempting things in her way. That is 
one reason why sales of muslin under- 
wear have proved such marked suc- 
cesses in all of the great stores where 
they have been conducted properly. 

So I am clear that it is the ordinary 
grade of merchandise, the things 
which are in common use, with which 
the women can be most easily im- 
pressed. I have known time and time 
again when a badly managed notion 
department has seriously injured the 
store; where these little nothings— 
pins and needles and thread and braid 
—were marked at prices above the 
market, or where the assortment was 
conspicuously incomplete or noticeably 
bad. Women would walk up to such 
a department, ask for some insignif- 
icant bit or other, sneer, or seem sur- 
prised at either the price or quality, 
and go away with a bad opinion of the 
whole establishment. 

I have advised a great many store- 


keepers as to conducting features of. 
their business, and I never failed to 
impress upon them the importance of 
looking to the little things that ever- 
body knows the nature and value of, 
and that almost everybody is inclined 
to base their judgment of a store upon. 
The tendency in a store is to think of 
the big things. The head of a depart- 
ment is more inclined to look toward 
the valuable merchandise, the things 
that run into money, and let all this 
small stuff take care of itself. It’s a 
great mistake to do things that way. 

Having the proper things to tell of, 
something that will help the store to 
sell goods and to make reputation— 
and both thoughts should be in the 
advertiser’s mind—the next great ques- 
tion is how the presentation shall be 
made and where it shall appear. 

I believe that a simple, . straight- 
forward, pointed presentation of the 
story is the best that can be made. I 
would not put a sentence or a word in 
simply as fireworks or for fine writing. 
But | would tell the-story as tersely 
and temptingly as possible. 

I believe that no thoroughly good 
advertising can be done unless the ad- 
vertiser really believes in what he is 
telling of. If he is enthusiastic, if he 
is confident that the advertised goods 
arethings that should be known of ; 
that the conditions around them or the 
price upon them are such as to interest 
customers, then he will say the right 
things to direct attention tothem, no 
matter whether he is a professional 
advertiser or not. 

Enthusiasm begets enthusiasm. Con- 
fidence inspires confidence. One of 
the secrets of advertising success is to 
act on these thoughts. 

I believe in the conversational style 
so far as the talking goes. The adver- 
tiser, in effect, is talking to one person 
at atime. He should make his state- 
ments just as if he were addressing an 
individual. And that is one reason 
why I do not believe in the reckless 
use of big type. To use such type is 
very much as if one were to be con- 
tinually shouting in conversation. I 
like an introductory catch phrase and I 
prefer one that shall indicate the nat- 
ure of the offering. 

Select a type that is easy to read, 
that is in pleasant contrast with the 
body type of the publication and do 
not try to say too much. There is 
about all there is of it in that direction. 

As to the medium or mediums, I 
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believe most emphatically in the daily 
newspaper. I believe the news of the 
store should be treated very much as if 
it were news of the world. 

‘Every day and changed every 
day,” is my. motto for a department 
store advertisement. I would as soon 
think of printing old news as old ad- 
vertisements, The statements touch- 
ing a live, progressive, up-to-the-min- 
ute store should be fresh and bright. 
They must be to fit the case.” 

There is help in booklets. There 
is help in circulars. There is good in 
street car and poster work. I would 
use them all with discrimination ; but 
my main reliance would always be in 
the daily newspaper. ; 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let me 
come back to my starting point: the 
department heads, the buyers. 

presen keep as close to them as I 
can. I may know types and mediums 
better than they ; I may have greater 
facility, greater confidence in the use 
of language than most of them, but 
they are the wellsprings of my infor- 
mation ; they are the sources of my 
inspiration whenever I advertise for a 
department store. 


eo ———_——— 
MACY’S RULES. 


The following matter may be inter- 
esting to the readers of PRINTERS’ 
INK, or may suggest some idea which 
will be interesting. It is a set of rules 
for setting the advertisements of R. H. 
Macy & Co., expressed in printers’ 
language for the use of a composing 
room. 

RULES FOR SETTING MACY'S ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. 

Heapincs—Always caps and lower case. 
Always set flush. General introductor 
headings if possible in one line. Four-col- 
umn headings in 42-point French Elzevir, 
triple or double column in_ 24-point, aad 
single column in 18-point Elzevir. When 
department headings are followed by intro- 
ductories set in two lines, both flush, with 
introductory on right-hand side and below. 

InTRODUCTORIES — General _introductories 
to be set in 12-point French Elzevir for two 
or three-column ads and in 14-point French 
Elzevir for four or more columns, In ads of 
three or more columns introductories to be 
indented 3 ems pica at left, and in double 
column ads the indention to be only 144 ems 
pica, and always flush to the right. Depart- 
ment introductories to be set flush both 
sides in ro-point French Elzevir caps and 
lower case, solid. 

Bopy—Always single column unless other- 
wise marked. 8-point Eizevir, solid. Under- 
scored or first words naming articles in caps, 
balance lower case. At left-hand side in- 
dent first line of item 4% em,and turn-over lines 
1% ems, and on right-hand side indent every 
line 4% em. (In papers whose columns are 
wider 124 ems pica the indentions of 





the items on left-hand side are to be in- 
creased so that items can be set line for line.) 
Use no leaders. 


SELLING Pricgs closely indented. Items 


‘of two or more lines take 18-point Ronaldson 


old style, and items of one line take 12-point 
Ronaldson eld style. (Where more than one 
out of four such single-line items occur in any 
department, all prices should be set in r2- 
sae Ronaldson old style, so as to have uni- 
ormity). Use no points, c’s or $ marks in 
selling prices. 

ASHES— Wave-rule dash, with one lead on 
each side, to divide all departments, to fol- 
low address after name cut and between gen- 
eral introductory and department headings— 
6-em pica for single column, 12-em pica for 
double column, 24-em pica for triple column, 
and othersin proportion. A 6-em pica plain 
dash to go where marked between items in a 
department. 

OCATIONS at the end of items goin agate 
caps, in parenthesis, flush to the right. 

ORDER—Exclusive for R. H. Macy & Co., 
and used only where marked in red or shown 
in proof furnished (if not marked at all, use 
around outside), 6-point black star, with one 
point always straight up, as shown, 

Restrictions—French Elzevir, 18-point 
and larger, must be reserved exclusively for 
R. H. Macy & Co. 

Spzciat Instructions in any advertise- 
ments always take precedence over the in- 
structions given here. 

GENERAL InstrucTIONS—These_instruc- 
tions not to be considered as authority for in- 
creasing space ordered. Where advertise- 
ment is ordered inserted without proofs and 
the copy furnished will not go in space 
ordered and allow style, omit an item, select- 
ing the item which seems to be the least im- 
portant. If copy furnished will not fill space 
ordered and follow style, do not lead to fill 
space, but take less space than ordered if 
anything can be saved to usincost. If noth- 
ing is saved, then use larger body type in 
main or most important department intro- 
ductory to fill space. Never lead to fill space. 

When proofs are ordered before advertise- 
ment is to be inserted follow style, no matter 
what space it takes, and change to fit space 
desired will be made before Enal order is 
given. Cuas. F. Jones, Manager. 

New York, Feb. 15, 1898 
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THE UNUSUAL. 


It is the same story with advertising as 
with everything else. te is the unusual, the 
vetegrtnhie that people remember and talk 
about, that holds their interest, and so, sooner 
or later, compels them to buy.—Profitadle 


Advertising, Boston, Mass. 
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A Futton street (Brooklyn) merchant 
thus utilizes an old sign. 
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Page Advertisements 
for New York Special 














Agents and others. 











In the Chicago Record of a Saturday we can obtain for the Ripans Chemical 
Company a full page advertisement for $214.20 net. The publishers of the 
Record are rich and independent and they make us pay the price net. There 
is no reduction. 

Every Saturday, at the present time, the Chicago Record prints two hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand copies, therefore it would seem that the Record 
people insist upon having a dollar for a page advertisement in every thousand 
copies they print. They are so stiff about it that they won’t shade the price 
a cent—not a mill, although they do throw in about eight hundred copies for 
good measure. 

Our advertisers, the Ripans Chemical Company, are having a great sale for 
their goods just now, and intend using pages in the Chicago Record frequently. 
Those same pages they would be willing to insert in other seven-column papers, 
whose columns are three hundred lines long and two and one-eighth inches 
wide. When they get up an advertisement for the Record it is probable that 
the Record would be willing to supply an extra matrix for another paper, or for 
several other papers. Although pretty independent they are obliging. 

This is to say, therefore, that we wish to hear from any paper anywhere 
that wishes, from time to time, to use such matrices for a page, a half-page or a 
quarter-page advertisement. We will pay a dollar a thousand for every thou- 
sand copies printed. For a single thousand a single dollar, for a million a 
thousand dollars. For anywhere between we will make the price between. 

Publishers and special agents who desire this prompt cash business are 
requested to come in or send in and get the order. 

Address 


“Ga Rowdl Yarsvdiaina he 


to Spruce Street, New York. 
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IMPRESSIONS BY THE WAY. 
By One of the Little Schoolmaster’s Pupils. 

DeEtTROIT.—The morning papers of 
Detroit are the Free Press and 7rib- 
une,and the Free Press is easily the 
leader of the two; in fact, it com- 
pletely overshadows the 77idune. I 
would say the ratio is at least three 
copies of the Free Press to one of the 
Tribune, 

In the evening field there are the 
News and Journal. It is an admitted 
fact that the Mews has the largest cir- 
culation. It has made every effort to 
have it so. It has the newsboys or- 
ganized in various ways, gives them a 
picnic each year, takes them to the 
theater and has organized a band 
amongthem. ‘The paper itself is well 
printed, and handles the news mat- 
ter better and has a better mechanical 
equipment than papers of large circu- 
lation in Cleveland like the Press or 
in Chicago -like the /ourna/, or in 
Grand Rapids like the Press. 

The Detroit Journal is the best 
printed paper of all the dailies in the 
city. It is the conservative paper of 
the town, read by the best class and 
arrayed on the side of the moneyed 
people. It is not read by the masses, 

The Free Press enjoys the same ad- 
vantage in the morning field and en- 
joys a larger circulation, because it 
anpeals strongly to the middle classes, 
fuw - re inclined to stand by the 
common people—more popular. 

On Sunday the papers that sell are 
the Free Press, Tribune and.Sunday 
Sun, About noon the Chicago Sun- 
day papers and the Cincinnati Zn- 
qguirer come in and find a ready sale. 
The Lxquirer apparently sells about 
one-half of all the Chicago papers com- 
bined. 

I would rate the Detroit daily 
papers as follows in the matter of 
circulation, 

1.—News. 

2.—Free Press 

3.—Journal, 

4.— Tribune. 





GRAND RApiIps.—This city has two 
morning papers, the //erald and Dem- 
ocrat, and one evening paper, tle Press. 
It was not apparent to me which of the 
two morning papers had the lead on the 
first day, but on the second morning I 
thought that the Hera/d was the leader, 
and started out with the idea of hear- 
ing the people talk on the matter. I 
asked quite a few, and the majority of 





them thought the Herald the best ad- 
vertising medium in the morning. As 
arule, too, each one said that the Press 
was the best paper in the town. I do 
not doubt that the Press has fifty per 
cent more circulation than the Herald 
and Democrat combined. The Press 
has a peculiar field. It is the only 
evening paper, and the only one-cent 
paper in atown of 100,000, and adver- 
tisers in the town very glady pay four 
times and more as much for space in 
the Press than they do toeither the 
Herald or Democrat, This, too, in the 
face of the fact that they are only get- 
ting three times the circulation. You 
can get space in the Herald or Demo- 
crat for 20c. per inch, with circulation 
of 8,000, The lowest price in the 
Press for aninch is 75 cents, andif you 
must goon first page it is $1.50, witha 
circulation of 23,000. The Press has 
the newsboys organized very thorough- 
ly, and the manager gave me just an 
idea of what has been done in this line. 
The main points were that he had the 
city divided into five districts, and in 
each district he had a boy’s club. The 
paper has one of its men at each meet- 
ing of each club to oversee and direct, 
and the boys imagine that the paying of 
one cent per week for dues from each 
member pays the expenses, However, 
it doesn’t, and the Press makes good 
the deficiency. Then they havea band, 
which rehearses twice a week. In the 
back of the building they have a large 
hall and a stage, and Sunday afternoon 
this hall is filled by newsboys,and prom- 
inent people,statesmen, actors and oth- 
ers, in town for Sunday, come there and 
entertain the boys. Then they have 
an annual picnic, ‘and have lately hada 
ball. These are only a few of the 
things done to entertain the boys and 
keep them loyal. As the newsboy gets 
older he is taken up and employed by 
the paper. The paper consists of four 
pages and it seemed to me paid more 
attention to outside news and neglected 
pretty much local affairs. However, 
they know their business, I guess, and 
have intrenched themselves so well that 
another evening paper, if started, would 
have a herd row to hoe. I rate the 
Grand Rapids papers this way: 

1. Press. 

2. Herald, 

3. Democrat. P. D. 


++ 
WHERE SKILL COMES IN. 
It takes more skill to adapt to one’s own 
purposes the ideas of others than to originate 
entirely new ones, 
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Tue New Yorx Times 


‘*All the News That's Fit to Print.’’ 


Some of the special contributors to the columns of 
Tue New York Times: 


WHAM Yet ALDEN, Author of “Shooting 


+ w ALEXANDER: Ar tlt wnat 
JO 
ADLER, author of Creed and Deed,” 


Phor. ARLO BATES, Author of “Talks on Writ- 
Puor, or, HENRY. A. BEERS, Author of “ The Life of 
Dr. 3 8. S BILLINGS, Director New York Public 
Pe. aEUEY by ~ ety Author of “The 


House of a Merchan 
REV. "DR. FRA NCIS ke sy Professor of He- 


osophy in Columbia Unive ty; 
RICHARD BURTON, Author of “ Dogs and Dog 


Literature.” 
BOW ane Rossen BUTLER, N. A., Artist. 
Hon 
HENRY W, CANNON,President of Chase National 
JAMES re CARTER. 
WILL CARLETON, Author of “Farm Ballads,” etc 
JOHN D. CHAMPLIN: Editor of “ The Cyclopedia 
of Music and Music: 
Pror. JOHN VANCE CHENEY, Librarian of the 
New! Li » Chicag: 
be ey ENCE COO y *,uthor of “ The House Beau- 
Dr. C. L. DANA, Author of “A Text-Book on 
MELVIL | DEWEY. Reavetany of the New York 
e Board of Kegen 
DE , Author of “A History of 


as, 

1D \ 
Rr. vm. C. DOANE, Bishop of AI 
CHARLES DE KAY, Author o} “The fe and 


orks of J.L ‘e, Scul 
WORTHINGTON C. FORD, Bhiet of the Bureau 
GEO. WALTON GREEN, 
THOS.’L. GRE We 
On. -, (ane, Author gt. od :oe 
a SEAT GILDERD A Auibor of © 0!  Paben 
yout B SILDER Pater of The Crit 
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Above is a fac-simile of the heading of the title page of the Cleveland 
Leader, At both the right and the left of the title one may read the words: 
‘*Cleveland Leader, the News and Herald, Daily (Morning and Evening), Sun- 
day and Weekly. 120,000 Circulation.” The question is, what do these 
words mean? One person, when applied to, said, ‘‘they doubtless mean that 
the circulation of the daily, morning and evening and of the Sunday and of the 
weekly, all added together, amount to the 120,000 copies.” Another sug- 
gested that they may mean that ‘‘ counting morning and evening and Sunday and 
weekly issues all together, six morning, six evening, one Sunday and one 
weekly, the total may amount to 120,000 copies.’’ Another possible explana- 
tion is suggested by the old practice of counting the number of copies printed, 
and multiplying that by five, on the theory that every copy has five readers. 
The editor of the American Newspaper Directory says that he has rarely been 
able to obtain any information from the office of the Cleveland Zeader about 
its circulation that was much more definite than this sentence of doubtful 
meaning. He adds that the last time he did succeed in obtaining definite in- 
formation was for the year 1894, when it appeared that the paper had a com- 
bined issue, morning and evening, of 44,968 copies, and printed 31,485 copies 
Sunday. His latest estimate accords 40,000 as the combined circulation of 
the morning and evening edition, while the Sunday gets credit for exceeding 
20,000, the tri-weekly is credited with 2,250 copies, and the weekly with 
12,500. The Leader is represented in New York by Mr. Leander H. Crall, 
the oldest special agent, and it is a notable fact that it is very difficult to as- 
certain the circulation of any newspaper whose advertising interests are managed 








by this experienced and astute special. 








SOME CHICAGO ADVERTISING. 

A soap manutacturer here began the thing 
by offering a charitable or reformatory insti- 
tution or something of that kind a premium 
on every label taken off his soap and return- 
ed. Then another soap maker opened up 
and offered premiums on the same plan but 
extending the scale of operations. Now comes 
the maker of a baking powder and offers the 
same association at the rate of five cents for 
every labe! taken from a pound can of that 
particular “absolutely pure’”’ product. Added 
to this a ‘‘ prominent physician.” manages to 
get a pretty fair ad out of the scheme by agree- 
ing to give premiums ranging from $50 to $5 
to the fady who shall turn in the most labels, 
and a merchant who does not make his name 
known, makes a similar offer to the branches 
of this great association, It seems to me 
that the great W.C. T. U. is allowing its 
name to be used for curious purposes by hav- 
ing it published in connection with these gift 
enterprise schemes to get business. 

The two stores in this city that bear the 
best reputation are not the ones that do the 
most iilustrated advertising. Marshall Field 
& Co. have a sober way of making announce- 
ments that carries conviction, and they use 
but few pictures—just encugh to relieve the 
monotony of the space filled with descrip- 
tions and prices. 

Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. follow the 
style that Ralph Tilton originated, very 
closely, and I often wonder if Mr. Tilton 


isn’t writing their ads still. They have a 
distinctive type for their headings, and use 
some pretty catch phrases. They call their 


store “the satisfactory shop’? and have a 
way of saying “ these are much cheaper than 
you would expect to get goods of us,’’ thus 
assuming that people naturally expect to pay 
~~ prices at their store—as they do. 

he department stores seem to have run 
out of new adjectives and the repetition of 
the old ones is becoming monotonous. For 
this reason the reading of Chicago bargain 
store ads is not at all interesting these days. 
A “Keystone sale’’ and an * Annihilation 
sale’? are among the latest attempts to say 
something out of the ordinary. 

Chicago is shy of good adwriters just 
now. As soon as one gets found out here 
some big firm down East captureshim. The 
trouble with most Chicago advertisers is that 
they want ads written for next to nothing 

some of the efforts in that direction that 
appear in public are worth just about that 
price. MILLER Purvis. 


—— +o 
TOMBSTONES MARKED DOWN. 
McDonald, March & Co., of Mobile, Ala., 
offer polite inducements to their fellow citi- 
zens to get off the earth, or rather, under it. 
The firm’s advertisement reads: : 
“Monuments: Marble, stoneand granite. 
Now is the time to purchase. Take advan- 
tage of the sweeping reductions in prices on 
all cemetery work. Compelled to make room 
for the immense stock now en route.”— Na- 
tional A:vertiser. 


TIMIDITY. 
Timidity is the stumbling block of many an 
otherwise well-equipped advertiser. 
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Every week, along with other matter 
which comes to me from many readers 
of PRINTERS’ INK, there seems to be 
regularly some particular advertise- 
ment that sticks out as the prize poor 
advertisement of the week. For one 
thing, this shows how much the read- 
ers of PRINTERS’ INK are interested in 
this publication and in the subject of 
advertising, and it also shows how they 
have been educated up to know the 
good and bad of advertising, until they 
can quickly see the faulty points of an 
advertisement and take pleasure in 
showing their knowledge by calling our 
attention to something that somebody 
might have done better had they also 
been readers of the “ Little School- 
master.” 

I have before me an advertisement 
of F. E. Hartwell & Co., corner of 
Main and Liberty streets, what city I 
do not know, as I have only that clip- 
ping of the paper which contained the 
advertisement. The ad speaks for itseif. 
It strikes me that the head-line of this 
advertisement would be very apt to 
give the wrong impression to any 
person who might be wanting to buy 
an overcoat. Most people care a good 
deal where they buy and what they get. 
I think that the man who doesn’t care a 
button where he buys is not apt to be 
a good customer, and the man who 
does care where he buys is not apt to 
be attracted by such an advertisement, 

The advertisement is as follows 


IF YOU DON’T 
CARE A BUTTON 
WHERE YOU BUY 


This week’s offerings in overcoats for men 
or boys will suit most pockets and tastes. 
We also place on special sale 500 pairs of 
trousers at greatly reduced prices. 
Special values in underwear. 


F. E. HARTWELL & CO., 
Corner Main and Liberty Sts. 


% & 
* 


The Stuart Locomotive do, as I 
have mentioned once before, a good 
deal of bright advertising. They seem 
to be constantly on the watch for ideas 








that they can put into practice to push 
their paper. This is what every bright 
business man should do, I have be- 
fore mea letter in which they say the 
following : 

Chas. I. Jones, New York: 

Dear Sir—By inclosure you can see how 
helpful Printers’ Ink, and especially your 
department therein, is to the Locomotive. This 
is not the first time we have made use of 
your good arguments. Yours truly, 

Moutton & Tuope, Props. the Stuart Lo- 
comotive, Stuart, Lowa. 

The particular paragraph from this 
department which was quoted I am 
going to repeat again, because I am 
more and more impressed that one of 
the reasons why so many business men 
believe advertising to be unprofitable 
is because they do it so spasmodically. 

‘*I have come in contact with a 
number of business men recently who 
say that while they are fairly large ad- 
vertisers each spring and fall, they do 
not seem to get the results from their 
advertising that they ought to. In 
studying their cases I have come to 
the conclusion that one and all of them 
are troubled with the same complaint. 
Their advertising is irregular, and con- 
sequently the effect is less than the ad- 
vertising of the man who really spends 
no more money, but advertises with 
persistency. There are certain times 
in the year that these spasmodic adver- 
tisers drop almost entirely out of the 
public mind by ceasing to advertise at 
all, and while they are doing this the 
other fellow is plugging away day 
after day making the acquaintance of 
the public and weaning the public 
away from the irregular advertiser. 
It is foolish for this spasmodic adver- 
tiser to think that, by advertising in the 
middle of each season with probably a 
large advertisement, he can get the 
trade away from the man who has been 
advertising day after day all the year 
around. if I had a store of my own 
in almost any line of business I would 
divide my appropriations so that I 
could do some advertising in the dull 
season as well as in the busy season, 
and I believe my store would be bene- 
fited thereby. All this is practically a 
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repetition of what I have said time and 
time again, but it appears to me to be 
the lesson which very few merchants 
have learned, and that.is why I repeat 
it so often.” 

One of the things that I particularly 
admire about Mr. John Wanamaker 
is the fact that he is one of the few men 
in the business world who has had the 
back-bone to stick to one.style of ad- 
vertising through thick and thin in both 
New York and Philadelphia, and to 
carry out one definite policy until it be- 
came victorious, even though it might 
not have seemed to be so at the start. 
I believe that the persistent man is the 
man that eventually comes out the best 
in advertising. ** 


The Merchants’ Association of New 
York are certainly doing a good work 
for the business interest of this city. 
They reach out to nearly all the mer- 
chants of the entire United States. I 
have before me one of their recent cir- 
culars which contains a great deal of 
good sound advice that every merchant 
ought to listen to, even though he does 
not favor the conclusion of the circular 
recommending New York as a buying 
place. The subject of the circular is 
‘* About holding home trade.” I quote 
here a few paragraphs at random from 
this circular and would advise any one 
who would like to get the entire circu- 
ler to write for it to Mr. S. C. Mead, 
Assistant Secretary of the Merchants’ 
Association, New York Life Building, 
New York. 

Parts of the circular are as follows : 

‘*If your customers leave you it is 
proof that your competitors offer bet- 
ter attractions than you do, either 
choicer goods, lower prices, or both. 

“Ts habit or judgment your guide in 
buying? Do you really know, or 
merely take things for granted ? Don’t 
run in a rut nor stick to old ways 
when competition is making new paths 
and leaving you behind. 

‘To hold your customers buy in the 
best market; and don’t take it for 
granted that you already buy there 
until you study the market whence 
your competitors draw the supplies 
with which they tempt your customers, 

‘‘Here are two foundation facts: 
That customers make increasingly 
greater demands upon merchants. 
‘That competition is keener and more 
difficult to meet than ever before. 

‘*Customers’ demands are based 
upon the standards of Paris, London 
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and New York. They know what city 
stores are selling; they are frequent 
visitors to nearby cities ; they are fully 
informed as to metropolitan fashions 
in dress, and demand the styles of 
Paris and New York ; they want artistic 
furniture, tasteful stationery, dainty 
bric-a-brac ; they are critical in china- 
ware, cutlery and lamps ; their grocer- 
ies must be in convenient and showy 
packages. In short, country buyers 
insist on city standards and must have 
the latest styles and the most attractive 
novelties. If local merchants in small 
towns do not meet these demands they 
can not hold their customers. 

“* A successful merchant of to-day is 
compelled to meet not merely local 
competition, but the competition of 
great cities, both near and distant. 
They draw trade from hundreds of 
miles, The customers’ demands are 
based upon the attractive offerings of 
the distant large stores, because city 
merchants keep distant consumers in- 
formed as to the most attractive novel- 
ties and latest. styles and make it easy 
for them to get them. 

‘* The way to keep trade at home is 
to make it easier for your customers to 
get what they want from you than 
from your competitors, Style, variety 
and novelty are what your customers 
demand, and if they send to distant 
cities to get those qualities it is only 
because you don’t supply them. 

‘**The advantage is with you if you 
show the right goods, and the right 
goods are those that have been de- 
scribed in the fashion papers, maga- 
zines, reviews of decorative art and, 
above all, in the catalogues sent out by 
the great city stores. 

“The thing that your customers 
have read about is what they are look- 
ing for, Fix this fact in your mind: 
You can not compete successfully un- 
less you buy styles when they are fresh 
and novelties when they are new.” 

I started out to quote a few lines 
here and there in this circular, but 
found as I went along so many things 
of good advice to merchants that I have 

uoted a large part of the circular. 

he arguments used in this circular to 
convince merchants that they ought to 
buy their goods in New York are none 
the less good arguments for all mer- 
chants everywhere, even if they buy 
their goods in some other city. The 
small merchant of to-day must make 
his success in the future, not in the old 
sleepy way that he has been going 
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along in, but by being bright and alive 
in business practices in his own city, 
as the big stores in the great cities are 
as alive to the things which happen in 
their city. + * 


A dry goods merchant in Ohio asked 
me what to do with his remnants. I 
would answer, sell them, of course. 
Remnants ought not to be very hard to 
sell. I have seen some stores that 
could make a great sale of their rem- 
nants, many of them, in fact, selling 
out the remnants on hand so quickly 
that other pieces of the goods would 
have to be cut in order to get more 
remnants. Remnants must be as near 
as possible to a desirablelength. Al- 
most any woman knows what to do 
with a few yards of this or that dress 
fabric, and many of them even wait 
until they can buy a short piece at a 
reduced price, rather than to have the 
same goods cut off the bolt. Put your 
remnants out on the counter. Mark 
them at a special price and let it be 
known, and I don’t think you will have 
= trouble in selling them. 

his is growing to be a medium- 
priced age. I mean by this, that those 
things which have heretofore been 
called popular priced, because they are 
neither high nor low, and are now be- 
coming more popular. I believe that 
this is following in every line of busi- 
ness. The store that caters to what is 
known as the popular trade is the one 
that is likely to make the greatest suc- 
cess. One time in fifty a store can 
cater to the exclusive high-class trade 
and would gzin by it. Such stores 
there must be and always will be, but 
the store that caters to the popular 
trade also encroaches upon the exclus- 
ive field day by day. Again, thestore 
that caters to the cheaper trade, the 
trade that wants the lowest in quality 
and price, is not to-day growing as 
rapidly as its neighbor whose aim is 
one degree “3 

This, as I have stated, is not only 
shown in the dry goods business, but 
in other lines. Take, for instance, the 
theatrical business. The popular-pric- 
ed theater is the one that is making the 
most money to-day, and the one that 
must be called a financial success. We 
hear talked about everywhere that 
** Vaudeville, Vaudeville,” is all the 
rage. All the best actors are going 
into vaudeville. Some of the finest 


theaters are now running vaudeville 
shows. 


Everybody says it’s vaudeville 
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that’s so popular. Now, I don’t be- 
lieve it. It isn’t vaudeville that’s popu- 
lar, it is the fact that the vaudeville 
theater charges 50 cents for admission, 
whereas the other theaters charge $1.50 
and $2. It is the popular price of 
vaudeville that catches the large mass 
of people. Some theatrical manager 
is going to find this out some'day and is 
going to make a great fortune by put- 
ting a first-class drama on the stage at 
50 cents. As soon as his success is 
publicly known all the good actors who 
went over to vaudeville will come back 
to the legitimate stage, and then people 
will call it “‘ the Play, the Play,’’ that 
is so popular, when after all it is not 
the play, but the popular price. 

Now, the store of to-day that is 
making the greatest success is the one 
that is carrying popular priced goods, 
They have the fine goods for those 
who want them, but they have discov- 
ered the secret that there is a vast 
majority of people who want to pay a 
medium price for a good article, and 
there are comparatively a fewer num- 
ber of people who want to pay even a 
little more for a better one. I don’t 
propose to countenance poor goods at 
any price, but I believe that the com- 
mon sense way of merchandising to- 
day is to give people what they want. 
The people at the present time seem to 
be demanding popular priced goods. 
It is not the general merchant’s busi- 
ness to carry something that he wants 
to sell, but it is his business to carry 
something that his customers want to 
buy. * 

* * 


I would like to make the request, 
that the readers of PRINTERS’ INK will 
favor me by not sending so many book- 
lets. From week to week I receive 
more booklets than I can possibly talk 
about, and besides, I do not care to be 
always talking about booklets, but 
would rather vary the lines considered 
and thus make them more interesting 
to everybody. 

I am particularly pleased in this de- 
partment to answer questions of busi- 
ness policy which are not generally 
connected with the mere writing of ad- 
vertisements or booklets. I want to 
give you advice on any of these great 
underlying foundation principles which 
must first be attended to in your busi- 
ness before you go about building the 
advertising structure. Questions of 
_ kind you can not send in too many 
oO . 
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“The ‘News’ receives a monthly report 
from the large cities in the country giving the 
advertising record of the principal newspapers. 
We have before us the record for several years, 
including that of the Baltimore newspa- 
pers. * * * Qur figures show that the 
HERALD, under the management of Mr. 
Wesley M. Oler, has distanced all past records 
made by that journal.”—From the Baltimore 
“ News,” Dec. 23, 1897. 


Why do the Morning, Sunday 
and Weekly Heratp show such 
gains? 

Because it pays to use their ad- 
vertising columns. Because they 
go into the homes of Baltimore's 
best people, reach the neighboring 
towns and circulate among the buy- 
ing classes. 


THE HERALD PUBLISHING CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 
Tribune Building, New York. The Rookery, Chicago. 


SSS ay) 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
lepartment. 


for bettering this d 








The advertising manager of a col- 
lege paper sends me several optical 
advertisements. One begins in this 


wise : 
THE MAIN (E) 
Point of well-fitted glasses, etc. 

This is bad ; very bad, and I adjure 
him not to do it again. However, I 
thank the gentleman for sending me 
the ads. The others are fairly good. 
This isn’t a bad head-line : 

You Can’t Buy Eyes, but You Can 
Preserve Them. 

Punning is almost invariably bad in 
advertising. Worse there than any- 
where else and it is pretty bad most 
anywhere. + * 


Here is the text of an advertisement 
sent in which will serve as a brief ex- 
ample of a thing that ought not to be 
done and the way it may be done bet- 
ter. Here is the way the ad reads: 

Why do you wear soiled collars and cuffs ? 
when we will coliar you for 2 cents and cuff 

ou for 4 cents with the best laundered work 
n the city.— 7he Peerless Laund’y. 

The ‘‘don’t’”’ thing about this exam- 
ple is the opening question. It is a disa- 
greeable, impertinent sort of a query. 
It gives a very bad impression to start 
with, and even if it were not offensive 
it is useless. Now cut that question 
off entirely and here is your ad: 

We will collar you for 2 
centsa collar. 
And cuff you for 4 cents 
a pair. 
The best laundered work in the 
city.—-7he Peerless Laundry. 

When you have managed to write an 
ad that seems to have some smartness 
in it and yet seems to have something 
wrong about it, try cutting off its head 
and see if you have not got a better ad. 

* % 


A correspondent writes me that he 
has several ready-made ads waiting to 
send me ‘‘ worded in a style of marked 
individuality.” He would also like to 
know whether I buy them, and if not 
*‘in what way is the contributor se- 
cured against their free use?’ In re- 


ply: No, I don’t buy ads for this de- 
partment, and the object is for ads 
when printed to be used as freely as 


and the question put by this corre 
spondent certainly indicates such a de- 
gree of ‘‘ marked individuality ’’ that 
I should be decidedly afraid to use his 
ads in this department even if he 
would pay me to do so. 


How They Say It. 


NEW YORK. 
Challenge Sale of Silks. 


Two hundred pieces of French Foul- 
ard Silks of excellent quality, strictly 
pure silk—not the kind that will slip or 
pull, but a strong, reliable quality, that 
will wear well and look well; nothing 
less than 39c. to 49c. per yard would buy 
the same material elsewhere ; assortment 
of patterns and coloring is varied and 
complete and challenge price but 18c. 


Some Folks Object 
To having their methods shown up. 
If they are straight, a little clear light of 
day will do no harm. umbug don’t 
want the mask removed. Truth can 
stand a looking glass. 


Spring Dresses. 

New dresses again—as fresh and 
new as the season itself, and not here 
forlong. These exquisite things are at 
best but birds of passage—they rest a 
moment in the store—then when you look 
for them, they’re gone. 


The Exclusive Tailor 

Can’t possibly do better work than 
we do, for we employ the best help. 

The exclusive tailor can’t carry the 
variety of cloths that our larger business 
enables us to show. 

The exclusive tailor does charge con- 
siderable more than our low prices. 

All three facts argue in favor of let- 
ting us make to order your spring clothes. 


Venetian Lanterns. 
Don’t you want one for some cosy 
corner or smoking-room? Here’s a par- 
ticularly good chance for you, if you do. 
The prices are a third less than when 
ou last priced lanterns of the same 
ind. These are new ones, just bought, 
and bought at a lucky time. Very fine, 
elaborately worked iron patterns, soft- 
colored glass. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Important Offering of Spring- 
weight Underwear. 
Medium-weight underwear for use be- 
tween extremie seasons not only affords 
the wearer much comfort, but it is a 
great protection to the health. We have 
een fortunate enough’ to secure several 
large lots of medium-weight underwear 
—standard makes in “ seconds,” which 
are placed on sale this day at a great re- 





That is what they are for, 


possible. 





duction from price of * firsts. 
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Who Wants a “Copy” 
When an original can be had? Par- 
ticularly in a tailor-made-to-measure- 
gown. The genius that originates is 
too rare for any but the best estab- 
lishments, 

We are doing this original, this de- 
signed-for-the-individual, work with all 
the spirit and sparkle of Paris, with all 
the practical good sense of America, and 
on the Greater Oak Hall scale of 
charges. 5 : 

Just now we will supply tailor-made- 
to-measure suits at $30, $55, $40 and $45 
that are unequaled at the prices. Sti 
higher, of course, $60, $75, $80, $90 and 
on 


Gowns completed in one week from 
taking of order. . 

We will work up your own materials if 
you say so, 


The Spring Beauty Show. 
Sweetness and seductiveness that chal- 
lenge admiration—loveliness caught and 
imprisoned in silks, dress goods and cot- 
ton fabrics—when you see the goods you 
— wonder that we call it a Beauty 
ow. 





CHICAGO. 


Annual March Sale of Rugs. 

The three distinctive features of this 
great sale are: 1st. That we dave the 
rugs, and have them in ample quantities, 
o That the designs are rich, new and 
excellent. 3rd. That the prices are lower 
than elsewhere, notwithstanding what 
you read about “ discounts” in adver- 
tisements of other houses. 

Our stcok includes new Bundhar-Wil- 
ton, Selkirk-Wilton, Read Axminster 
and Royal Smyrna rugs, madein 9x12 
and other carpet sizes and shapes that 
will enable you to fit anyroom. Prices 
$20, $25, $27.50 and $35. 


Blunt but Forcible. 


Merrimac Shoe Co., “* busted.” 

(Factory at Newburyport, Mass, Chi- 
cago salesrooms, 237 to 239 Monroe 
street.) 

Several thousand pairs of this _—_ 
ny’s shoes go on sale here to-morrow 
low any price in our career. e mean 
to beat, at all hazards, all past shoe sales 
records. It’s a herculean effort to pull 
your trade—remember it is understood 
that the prices are positively 45c. on the 
dollar of real values. 


Three newsy items. 


Kid Glove Climax. 

Last day—last hours of our great glove 
sale—increasing values and decreasing 
prices— forming conditions to make a day 
of fast selling. 


Rare Corset Event. 
, The exclusive contours and individual- 
ity of Mandel’s corsets meet every de- 
mand, hence their popularity. 


Ribbon Sacrifice. 
Fashion favors—ribbons— Monday we 
will make a special offering of black 
double-faced satin ribbons—all pure silk 
—from the narrowest to the widest 
wi 
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FROM EVERYWHERE. 
Every Family in Which There 
is a Boy 
from 3 to 8 years should be represented 
in this popular department to-morrow, 
when we will offer the balance of the 
stack of Middy Suits at three popular 
prices. This will include all the nobby 
styles of this season—all the new color- 
ings and trimmings—new materials, im- 

Scotch cheviots and cassimeres, 
in tan and olive, brown and gray mixt- 
ures; also navy blue serges and chev- 
iots, the value ing from $4 to fo. 
sone 3 x pr . ct choice of the lot 

‘or $2 .98 an 95+ 

Most o' these just the weight needed 
for the next three months, and at these 
prices it will pay youto buy, eventhough 
the boy does not need a suit at present. 
Prices are sure to be higher next fall. 


A Little Thought 

Will disclose endless ways of bright- 
ening the house, It isn’t necessary to 
refurnish_ every room—oh, no! but a 
chair here, a table there, and a soft dur- 
able couch over by the window, makes 
an astonishing change in the appearance 
of a room, 

We have some couches which we 
think would look very well in your house. 
Suppose you try one and see if you don’t 
think so too. 

BRADLEY’S 


THE LEADING FURNITURE STORE. 


Display Ads. 
| OYSTERS. 


We serve Oysters in a 
manner that will make 
your mouth water for 
weeks to come. Our 
Oyster Parlors are the 
finest in Charleston. Try 
our Oyster-Loaf. 


HAHN, the Candy Maker, 
245 KING STREET. 























COFFEE CHAT. 


We've talked so much about 
our celebrated State House 
Blend, at 30 cents, that some 
people think it’s the only kind 
we have. Our “Lion” brand 
of Coffee is a genuine Coffee 
and a good mixture at r5 cents 
the.lb. It isn’t worth while us- 
ing burnt peas when Coffee can 
be had at that price. Then we 

ve— 

Best Maracaibo, 28c. 

Best Mocha, 32c. 

Old Government Java, 3c. 

Best Golden Rio, 280. 
Mixed to suit any taste, if desired 

This is headquarters for fine 
Teas and Coffees at cut prices. 


Star Coupons with all purchases. 


LEH MAN’S MARKET 
Broad and Academy Streets. 
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Will the Stagecoach 
Catch the Train? 


Hardly. The man in the train will reach his destination hours 
sooner than his friend in the stagecoach. Just so with the man 
who advertises. He will sell his goods while the other man is 
waiting for trade. 


THE CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 
UNION LISTS 


are the medium for the Middle Western States. Over 1500 
good papers located right in the heart of the country where the 
people live that buy the product of field, factory and store. 

e family by ox is better than any other paper for general 
advertising, and these papers are family papers. Only one cut is 
required, and one order is all that is necessary to get an advertise- 
ment into all these papers within a few days after its receipt. 


Send for estimate and catalogue. 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 


10 Spruce Street, 87 to 93 South Jefferson St., 


NEW YORK. oe CHICAGO. 
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RIGHTS IN NAMES OF ADVER- 
TISED ARTICLES. 


The following interesting essay has 
been prepared by the Castoria Com- 
pany of Fargo (N. D.), manufacturers 
of what is known as the ‘“ Fargo” 
Castoria, and refers particularly to the 
court decision, which, in effect, granted 
to the public the right tothe free use 
of the word ‘‘Castoria,” in which a 
monopoly was claimed by the Centaur 
Company of New York. — ‘The article 
appeared in the Western Druggist 
(Chicago) for February. 

oe pe 1896, the Centaur Company, claim- 
ing the exclusive right to the use of the word 
** Castoria,” brought suit against Heinsfurter 
& Daggett, the immediate predecessors of the 
Castoria Company, to restrain them from 
using the ona Castoria ’’ to designate their 

reparation. The suit was brought in the 
United States Circuit Court. In January, 
1897, after hearing the evidence and argu- 
ment, the court decided against the Centaur 
Company, holding that the word “‘ Castoria ”’ 
had been used as the name of the preparation 
itself, and that at the expiration of the patent, 
when the right to manufacture and vend the 
article became public, the name by which 
alone the preparation would be known or 
recognized by the public passed also to the 
— and the patentee and his assigns could 

ave no right to appropriate such name as 
a trade-mark. 

Before considering the rights of the parties 
we must see what a trade-mark is and what 
purpose it serves. 

A trade-mark is a word, symbol, mark or 
device, which is used by a certain trader to 
distinguish his manufacture of a certain ar- 
ticle from the same article as manufactured 
by others. And this mark must be, not some- 
thing which the trader may have in his own 
mind as distinguishing his goods ; not what 
he may have registered, but the mark which 
the public understand and use as the dis- 
tinguishing mark. The very essence of a 
trade-mark right is the right to prevent the 
imposition upon the public of the goods of 
one trader as the goods of another, and con- 
sequently the mark can be only the one by 
which the public distinguish the goods, either 
from long association, or by the advertise- 
ments of the owner. 

The first question to be considered is the 
monopolization of the name of the article. 

No right can be acquired in the name which 
is used to designate goods, When a new ar- 
ticle is invented and is placed upon the 
market, a name must be given toit, otherwise 
the article could not be known or recognized. 
This name could not under any circum- 
stances, be a trade-mark, and if the process 
of manufacture is secret or protected by a 

atent grant, any person lawfully discover- 
ing the process of manufacture in the case of 
a secret process, or upon the expiration of the 
patent grant, may rightfully commence the 
manufacture and sale of the article, and 
would be upheld by the courts in the use of 
the name by which the article was known in 
the trade. There is no monopoly in the nat- 
ure of a copyright or in the nature of a 
patent in the use of any name. Whatever 
name is used to designate goods, anybod 

may use that name to designate goods; al- 
ways subject to this, that he must not make 
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any false representations that his goods are 
the goods of some one else. 

The first introducer of goods who by right 
of discovery or invention is for a time the 
only maker, often gives to his goods a new 
name, or, as it is more frequently expressed, 
a‘*coined’? name. Very many people, even 
manufacturers who use them, are under the 
erroneous impression that the coining of a 
name for a new article invests its originators 
with pater rights in the word itself. 
This fallacy is quite general and many manu- 
facturers have not been slow in grasping the 
opportunity to foster it, thereby deterrin 
many persons from entering into lawful an 
honorable competition. 

It is not the coining of a word which is 
productive of rights in its use, but itis the 
manner in which that coined word has been 
used in connection with the goods manufact- 
ured. If acoined word is used as the name 
of a new article it is public property, and as 
such may be rightfully and lawfully used by 
any person who manufactures and sells that 
article, If the person who coined a word 
were to be, perforce of such coining, allowed 
to monopolize that word as the name of a 
new article, every valuable invention would 
be monopolized in perpetuity. No patent 
laws would be needed. The absurdity of this 
proposition is so obvious that it seems incred- 
ible that so many manufacturers have been 
allowed to monopolize the trade in certain 
goods and stifle all competition, It is not leg- 
islation which is needed to remedy this evil, 
but it is litigation. 

Now, admitting that the word ‘* Castoria”’ 
was coined by the inventor of the article, let 
us see how the word has been used. The arti- 
cle is called Castoria. It is marked Castoria. 
It is advertised as Castoria. It is ordered, 
bought and sold as Castoria. In every way 
possible the word has been used as the name 
of the article. It has noothername. There 
is no name other than Castoria that will tell 
the public what the article is. 

_ Every person has the right to make Casto- 
ria, but that right is of no avail unless he 
can say he makes it and has it for sale. 

But the Centaur Company claims that it 
uses the word only to indicate its manufact- 
ure of that article, but if asked what article, 
can only reply, “Castoria.” It uses the 
word ** Castoria ”’ to indicate its manufacture 
of Castoria. What an absurdity. 

Let us see what the Centaur Company does 
really use to distinguish its make of Castoria. 
We pick up a paper and there we read, “* See 
that the fac-simile signature of Chas. H. 
Fletcher is on the wrapper of every bottle of 
Castoria.” As we ride through the country 
we see blazoned on house tops and on fences 
by the roadside the legend, “‘See that the fac- 
simile of Chas. H. Fletcher is on the wrapper 
of every bottle of Castoria.’’ We take the 
bottle home and take off the outer wrapper, 
take out the little book which accompanies 
each bottle, and behold, once more we see that 
cabalistic sentence, “ See that the fac-simile 
signature of Chas. H. Fletcher is on the 
wrapper of every bottle of Castoria.” Go 
where you may, look where you will, the Cen- 
taur Company says to the public, “ You can 
distinguish our make of Castoria by the fac- 
simile signature of our president.” It has 
said this at all times since the expiration of 
the patent. Doesthis mean anything? Yes, 
it means this: The Centaur Company has 
adopted a distinguishing mark with which to 
distinguish its make of Castoria, and that 
mark is the fac-simile signature of its presi- 
dent ; it has taught the public tolook for that 
mark; that mark is its trade-mark. It is 
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justly entitled to the use of that mark in dis- 
tinguishing its make of Castoria, but it is 
not entitled to monopolize the name of the 
article on which that trade-mark appears. 

One cause of difficulty in arriving at acor- 
rect conclusion as to the rights of contending 
parties in cases of this character is the failure 
to distinguish between the reputation of the 
article itself and the reputation of the manu- 
facturer of the article. The reputation of 
Castoria is one thing; the reputation of the 
Centaur Company is another. If the Castoria 
Company has no right to invade the latter, 
neither has the Centaur Company a right, 
under color of the latter, to claim (in effect) 
a monopoly of the former. If the Castoria 
Company has, and it is admitted by all that it 
has, a right to make and sell in competition 
with the Centaur Company the anes 
patented by Dr. Pitcher, then the Castoria 
Company must also have a right to say that 
it does so, and to employ for that purpose the 
terminology « to the trade, 

As we stated before, there are a great many 
remedies to which the principles involved in 
the Castoria case are applicable. New prep- 
arations are put on the market every day. 
They are given a name by their inventors by 
which they can be dealt in, and have no other 
name. These names are not the property of 
their originators, but belong to the public. 
There is not a case on record which has been 
fought on these principles which resulted in 
the name being upheld as a trade-mark. 
Judge Fry, of the English Court of Chancery, 
in refusing to protect as a trade-mark the 
name given to a new article by its inventor, 
said: “In my opinion it would be extremely 
difficult for a person who has been the sole 
manufacturer of a new article to claim that 
the name is to be attributed to his manufact- 
ure alone after his competitors are at liberty 

_ tomake the same article. It is admitted that 
no such case has occurred, and I believe it 
could not occur.” 





The other question to be considered is the - 


right to use the name, applied to an article 
during the life of the patent, after the patent 
has expired. f 
While the principles stated as applying to 
new articles apply with equal force to pat- 
ented articles as well as unpatented ones, 
there is another very strong reason why the 
public should be allowed the full use of names 
applied to patented articles. The expiration 
of the patent is not what operates to 
make the word public, but it is use the 
name could not perform the functions of a 
trade-mark when applied to a patented arti- 
cle. Thefunction of a trade-mark is to dis- 
tinguish one person’s make of an article from 
the same article as made by other persons. 
It is competition which give value to trade- 
marks. 43 fact, the right to monopolize a 
trade-mark is founded solely upon the fact 
that the field is open to all competitors. Any 
one, by skill in workmanship, in the selection 
of materials, etc., who may produce an arti- 
cle which is superior to others, is entitled to 
theexclusive use of some symbol or device 
by which the public may distinguish the arti- 
- as made by him from the article as made 
hen a trade-mark fails to per- 
form this function the right is gone and it is 
of no value. So, when a man has a patent 
grant for an article of trade, it would be im- 


by others. 


ssible for the trade-mark to perform its 
unction, as there is no competition possible. 
The maker is protected by his patent, and the 
law will uphold his monopoly. If Dr. Pitcher 
had desired to do so he might have adopted a 
trade-mark for his preparation ; 
pot 


but did 
desire to have competition, and ‘ore 
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took advantage of the superior protection af. 
forded by a patent which gave him an abso. 
lute monopoly fora limited period. He named 
his patented article Castoria, and it has been 
known by that nameever since. The public 
would not know the article by any other 
name, and could not speak of it or deal in it 
without using the name thus established, 
The inventor has been rewarded by a seven. 
teen-year monopoly on his invention. In ac. 
cepting that monopoly the inventor agreed 
that at its expiration the public should be al- 
lowed to manufacture and sell that invention. 

he patent on Castoria has expired, and 
the Castoria Company has availed itself of 
its right to make and sell the article in open 
competition with those who .manufactured 
and sold it under the patent. Weshould not 
be obliged to take a customer into a dark 
corner and say: “ Here is something just as 
good as Castoria.’? We have the right to sell 
our goods openly and honestly, and to tell 
our customers the truth, and the truth is it is 
Castoria. It does not alter the case that the 
article has a good reputation and is popular, 
No one,not even the Centaur Company,would 
care to manufacture and sell it an bee 
That company can as well protect its rep- 
utation now by the fac-simile signature of 
Mr, Fletcher as it could before we commenc- 
ed the manufacture of thearticle. It is plain 
to be seen that the protection of its reputa- 
tion is not what the Centaur Company wants, 
It wants a monopoly of the preparation. Its 
patent has expired, and the court has refused 
to give it that monopoly. 

hese are the points on which the court re- 
fused to allow the Centaur Company a mo- 
nopoly. The court reports of America, Eng- 
land and France are replete with cases of this 
character, yet there is not a single case re- 
ported where the court has held otherwise 
than did the court in the Castoria case. It is 
not a “technical” point, but it is the broad 
and clearly defined right of every man to 
enter into uth competition and to state his 
business truthfully to his customers. 


or 
PROGRESSIVE KNOWLEDGE. 

The best and the wisest man in the advertis- 
ing business is learning something new eve 
day, often from people far beneath him in ed- 
ucation and talent. The man who really 
“knows it all” is not yet born. 


ADVERTISING MOTTOES ILLUS- 
TRATED. 


(JOHANN HOFF MALT EXTRACT.) 
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San Francisco Bulletin 


QUITE TRUE. 


THe Epwin W. Joy Co. 
(INCORPORATED) 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 





San Francisco, January 1, 1898. 


THE BULLETIN, 
CITY. 

It is but clear to see that by integrity, business ability 
and sympathy with the masses the ‘‘ Bulletin” has been brought 
out of the ruck of evening papers to the fore front. Its position 
is singular and conspicuous. Why? Texas with her 698 news- 
papers, Nebraska’s 583 newspapers, Colorado printing 286 news- 
papers, and California with her 674 papers produces no afternoon 
paper with a circulation equal to the ‘ Bulletin."’ 

This, coupled with business returns, leads the Managers of Joy’s 
Vegetable Sarsaparilla to the point of fact: The ‘‘Bulletin’’ is the 
best evening paper within 1,000 miles of San Francisco. 

Respectfully, 
THE EDWIN W. JOY CO. 
E. C, AULD, Secretary. 


Daily Average Circulation—Feb., 25,526 


3” GUARANTEED BY THE ADVERTISERS GUARANTEE CO. 





BEST IN QUALITY 
MOST IN QUANTITY. 








Further information . F. K. MISCH, 
from Potter Building, New York. 
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THE PORTLAND ‘“ OREGONIAN.” 





The advertiser’s principal interest in 
the field embraced within the limits of 
what isknown as the Pacific Northwest, 
which is nearly 1,000 miles square 
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H. H. Warner remarked some time 
since, ‘‘ When I was pushing my ‘Safe 
Cures’ the hardest, I found my most 
profitable field on the Pacific coast,” 
It is a wide field and it isa growing 
one, and Portland, Ore., is the center of 





E. G. JONEs, 
The Portland Oregonian. 


and contains approximately 1,000,000 
people, is found in the unusually 
large sales that the standard proprietary 
medicines and articles of recognized 
merit advertised by enterprising pro- 
prietors enjoy in that territory. As 





it. That city to-day claims a population 
approximating 100,000. The area 
whose business it handles, as before 
stated, is nearly 1,000 miles square, 
and contains about 1,000,000 people. 
A trade established in a growing com- 
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munity promises something more than 
present profit. The field of the Pacific 
Northwestern States is easy to cover, 
the few really good mediums it sup- 
ports affording excellent opportunities 
for cheap and effective advertising. 
The success of the Portland Oregonian, 
which for nearly fifty years has been 
the leading paper in this field, -will 
best attest the stability of the trade 
conditions noted in the States it covers. 
It goes almost without saying that the 
one great paper of the Pacific North- 
west is the Portland Oregonian, It is 
the only morning paper in Portland; 
it is the only big paper in Oregon, and 
it is the only paper of national promi- 
nence in the four States included within 
Portland’s tributary territory. Loca- 
tion is a factor which contributes to 
any prominence a paper may attain, 
but it is not the sole determining quan- 
tity. While the location of the Ore- 
gonian in the great mart of trade of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and West- 
ern Montana has contributed largely to 
its prosperity, the fact that for years 
past it has been the only paper of 
prominence published in Portland 
shows conclusively that it has depended 
on something more than the conditions 
which surround its publication in the 
local field for maintaining its unques 

tioned supremacy. In other words, it 
has demanded a recognition in the 
general field outside of Portland that 
no other Portland paper has ever been 
able to claim. Without the increased 
patronage that this great recognition 
has insured, it has been found impos- 
sible to publish a paper that could suc- 
cessfully compete with the Oregonian. 
Two important factors have contrib- 
uted directly to the success of the Ore- 
gonian. One of these is the strong 
personality of H. W. Scott, its editor, 
who among the leading editors of the 
country ranks as high as Henry Wat- 
terson, of the Courier-Journal, The 
second and equally important factor in 
the success of the Oregonian is the ag- 
gressiveness of Mr. H. L. Pittock, the 
manager and principal owner. Mr. 
Pittock first came to Portland in the 
early fifties. His first work there was 
found as the ‘‘ devil’ in the primitive 
office of the Weekly Oregonian, then 
but recently established. Advancing 
through rapid stages from the position 
of office boy to owner of the paper, Mr. 
Pittock has shown an equal ability in 
furthering the interests of the Ore- 
gonian through the business depart- 
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ment that Mr. Scott has developed in 
the editorial rooms. How well the 
manager of the paper has performed 
his work is better shown by the mag- 
nificent building the paper occupies to- 
day, its modern and complete plant, 
and the facilities it enjoys for securing 
the widest circulation in its field. 

On the opposite page of this issue 
of PRINTERS’ INK is shown the picture 
of Mr. E. G. Jones, advertising mana- 
ger of the Oregonian. When Mr. 
Jones talks of the paper’s success, he 
always modestly ascribes it to the good 
field the paper has secured, and the 
great abilities of Messrs. Scott & Pit- 
tock in the editorial and business 
departments respectively. But  cer- 
tainly much of the great prestige the 
Oregonian enjoys as a most valuable 
advertising medium must be due to 
Mr, Jones’ own efforts and the logical 
and cogent arguments he brings to the 
attention of advertisers. Nobody un- 
derstands the field better than Mr. 
Jones ; and nobody is more skillful in 
explaining and making clear its un- 
doubted and evident advantages. One 
of the best evidences of Mr. Jones’ 
acumen is his selection of Mr. S. C. 
Beckwith as Eastern agent. Mr. B. 
has continued to fill that position for 
sixteen years, although to look at him 
one would hardly suppose him to be 
more than fifteen years old, 





—_ 
TRUE, 

The tendency among the mercantile 
classes and other advertisers of the country 
has, for several years past, been to discard 
all outside and transitory methods and to 
fall back wholly upon the newspapers, says 
the Salem (Mass.) Gazette. Experience has 
taught them that in these, and these alone, 
resides the true secret of reaching the great 
public, to whom they must perforce appeal in 
some effective way in order to successfully 
carry on their business. Indeed, some great 
mercantile houses have even discarded their 
travelers, and put the money formerly ap- 
propriated for their maintenance into the 
advertising columns of the press. 

Coincident with the new and rational de- 
parture has come a greater painstaking in 
the matter and manner of thus presenting 
their statements to the public. As a result 
we have to-day a system of newspaper ad- 
vertising which embraces many of the points 
of attraction formerly monopolized by the 
news columns of the publication. Many of 
these ann¢ ts of busi men to-day 
make “ mighty interesting reading.” 


DOLLARS AND SENSF, 

The sense tosave dollars in advertising is 
just as necessary as the willingness to invest. 
—Lord & Thomas. 

~- <> —____— 
THE BEST SCHOOL, 

The best school of advertising is prac- 
tical experience in writing and placing adver- 
tisements, " 
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ON GIVING INFORMATION. 
By Theodore Sheridan, 

The average man hungers and thirsts 
for information, but the average adver- 
tisement gives him very little of it. 

This is due to the fact that most ad- 
vertisers find it very difficult to. say 
with a pen what they think with their 
minds, and to the further fact that the 
detail and minutiae of their business 
are so thoroughly famili:r and so com- 
monplace to them that they can not 
understand how interesting they are to 
other people. This is particularly true 
of those who manufacture or handle 
staples or articles of a rough, common, 
practical kind. 

I recently met a man who manufact- 
ures axes, and he showed me a little 
booklet he was using to advertise his 
goods. I looked it through and re- 
marked that it didn’t enlighten me 
much on the ax question. 

‘* What do you expect ?”’ he inquired. 
‘*What is there to say except that I 
make the best axes there are? Axes 
are not a romantic sort of an article. 
You can’t get poetic or enthusiastic 
about an ax. You can’t make pretty 
pictures of it. You can’t use a lot of 
glowing adjectives about it, either. An 
ax is a plain, ordinary implement that 
everybody knows about. All you can 
do is to tell how good your axes are and 
how cheap you are selling them.” 

I didn’t say anything more about his 
booklet, but I led him on to talk about 
axes. When he got interested, the 
amount of information he gave me was 
astonishing. He kn w his subject 
thoroughly,and he talked for more than 
half an hour without stopping. 

He told me all about axes, past and 
present. He told me what axes were 
made of, and the processes the metal 
had to go through. He explained the 
different kinds of axes, and why one ax 
was better than another. He told me 
lots of things about the ax industry of 
the United States, and where the most 
aud best axes were made. 

Coming down to his own business he 
told me on what a small scale he had 
started, and where ; how his business 
had grown; all about his plant, his 
machinery, and his run, and how many 
and what kind of axes he was then 
making. Better still, he explained 
wherein his methods were exceptional- 
ly good and economical, and why he 
could, and did, make better and cheap- 
er axes than his competitors. 

If this man had put into print the 
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exact words he used in his talk to me, 
he would have had a booklet of in- 
tense interest to everybody in whose 
hands he placed it. To the retailer 
who sells axes it would have been a 
revelation. He would have read it 
more than once ; he would have laid it 
aside for reference. The next time he 
had occasion to buy axes, he would 
have had the firm that sent him that 
booklet uppermost in his mind. 

Yet this man thought there was noth- 
ing interesting to print about those 
humdrum, prosaic axes of his ! 

It is so with every business. A man 
lives so close to his own wares that he 
forgets that other people are in almost 
total ignorance about their nature and 
the materials and methods employed 
in their manufacture. 

People are really anxious to know 
all these things. They like to buy of 
the man who takes his goods apart and 
shows them all about how they are 
made, and explains to them just why 
they are better than the other man’s, 

No matter how common and humble 
an article may be, there is an interest- 
ing story behindit. ‘here is no surer 
way or method of interesting the pub- 
lic in both the article and its maker 
than to tell that story. 

An advertisement that tells us some- 
thing we did not know before can 
hardly fail to be a good advertisement. 

Give people what they want—infor- 
mation. 





<> 





“*METAL-FACED TYPE.” 
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THE 


MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


GUARANTEED AVERAGE PAID CIRCULATION 
FOR JANUARY, 18098, 


40,833 


The MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL, a six-day 
paper, carried 66 per cent more advertising in 
January than any other daily in Minneapolis. 

The MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL carried 13 
per cent more advertising in January than any 
daily and Sunday paper combined, in Minne- 
apolis. 

The JOURNAL carried 130 per cent more 
classified advertising than any other daily, and 
40 per cent more than any daily and Sunday 
paper in Minneapolis combined, in January. 

This is about the average ratio the JOURNAL 
carries in excess of the other papers through- 
out the year. 


WHAT DOES THIS PROVE ? 


Ask for explanation and advertising rates of 


R. A. CRAIG, 
In charge of Foreign Advertising. 
41 TIMES BUILDING, 853 WASHINGTON ST., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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MURDEROUS COMPETITION. 


In order to make a comparison of the rates necessarily charged by a com- 
bination of country weeklies when considered in connection with the service 
that can be obtained in a first-class daily paper, interested parties may do well 
to note that at the price given in the letters and circulars reproduced below, the 
cost of inserting a 12-inch advertisement, fifty-two times, in all of the one 
hundred and ninety papers enumerated will be $9,984. if these papers have 
an average output of a thousand copies each (which they do not), then the total 
output would be 190,000 copies per week. “The Chicago Record will print the 
same advertisement three hundred and twelve times in more than 190,000 
copies daily for $8,648.64. To compete with the Record the Minnesota 
papers should not charge $9,984 for the service, but only about $1,500; that 
is supposing their total circulation to be 190,000 copies as above. Asa matter of 
fact their actual circulation is not so much as 190,000, or anywhere very near 
it; in fact, probably not more than half that figure, while the actual issue of the 
ecord is a handsome excess over 200,000 copies. Publishers of newspapers 
who meet in convention and pass resolutions condemning the ridiculously low 
prices at which some advertising is offered to them by advertisers and advertis- 
ing agents would do well to appoint a committee to deal with such bears on 
advertising rates as the Philadelphia Recordand the Chicago Record and afew 
other publications. These seem determined to ruin the publishing business 
for the benefit of advertisers and are harder competitors for small publishers 
to deal with than retail dealers find in the great department stores. 





(Gree 200 Neweracene, Covenine rue Bares Brave op 
‘Pesecers, Ewvemne lure rus Howse or ane Rese 
(Cbsesms ov 1,000,000 Sverre Bvecy Woes. 


Plorthwestern Poublishers WM ssoctation 


An Ouaaaization of rns Lascine Newsrsrens m rue Grave Of Minnesota, rue Bannee Grave in res NonTewenth 














OT. rau. vorzs. 
RENAY DECLERQUE, Gescen Macccee. 
CHICAS OF FOES» . 
oso 100 Ramco Some Chicago, . 1892. 
Ripano Chemical. co, ’ 
Wéw York. 
Gant Lemon 3= 


Ye have noticed among our exchanges tiat yeur firm ‘seems. 
to be reso, ed ec one of the prominent Advortisours throughout. .the 
cotntry. therefore, would like to call youn sneciel attontion to 
the Yorilwestorn Publishers Association list of papers in the State of 
Minnesota. 
; A... Will notice from tho enclosod circular dnd map, that the lead= 
papers in co-ch Gounty are members of the Association and we pract= 

ically cover the entire State conpletely. There are 190 papers on. the 
list, reaching the homes of evory family in the State nd read by 
1,000,000 people each week. 

Au1 advertising-contracts made with our Advortisers are placed on 
nn + ted home print pages, receiving a good position and first-class 


— 
will find the State of Minnesota the most profitable one to 
cator on, known throughout the world as tho greatest wheat center, and 
PlentY of money the people in the Stato. 

-Our ratos are exoveding low’for this servicc, charging at the rate 
of $16,00 per inoh per insertion’ in the whole list of 190 pavers. On 
large® contracts running throughout the year, we ere in a position to 
take a. small discount. 

You ‘121 only “havo to mako our offe order, as thu Ass'n. office here 
will distribute the order to the entire list of pavers, Each Publisher 
will mail copy of his paper regularly to the Advertiser for checking pure 
poses during Life of contract. If you desire tc place a large orter, 

we Will gladly seo you personally, giving you full particulars, and 
satisfactory arranzoménts. 

If you are looking for an increase in your business, Hinnesotea te 
the State to cover ani this the list of. papers to use. 

Hopihg +0 hear from you at an early date, we remain 

Youre very truly, 


J Ch sila, 
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New York, Nov. 18, 1897. 
Northwestern Publishers Association, 702 Schiller Building, 109 Randolph St., Chicago, 


Mll.: 

GenTLEMEN—Your letter of November 16th suggesting the advisability of advertising 
in the papers of your Association has been duly received. 

On the sheet bearing the list of members we observe that it is stated that these papers 
are read by one million people every week. We presume that that means that each copy 
is read by five persons and that the two hundred papers have an average issue of a thousand 
copies each, or a total issue of two hundred thousand per week. Will you kindly instruct 
us on this point and we will then give further consideration to your communication of No- 
vember 16th. We are, your obedient servants, Tue Ripans Cuemicat Co. (H.) 





Pansoen, President, . euae ews, St. Paul. 

Ist View it, Re Oven 200 Mewersvens, Covers vue Quvee Srave CF. McBone, . SC Cloud Times. 
Hoan td ice President Momteviden Leadss. _ Sttanenava. Sevguce inva ure Wenser soe Rece oncom Ea Journal. 
Dar, es 8 Alte Ly Reeviany ov 1,000.000 Mrome Gveny Ween, wm sree. 


Hrorthwestern Publishers KH ssociation, 
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Cuicaco, Nov. 26, 1897. 
The Ripans Chemical Co., New York City, N. Y.: 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your esteemed favor of recent date, regarding the North- 
western Publishers Association list of papers, will say that the entire circulation of the 
papers belonging to said Association averages about 200,000 per week, and, as you state in 
your own letter, it is conceded by all authorities that all couutry papers are read on an 
average by five persons, which will bring the circulation up to the figure stated on the As- 
sociation sheet. 

Outside of the Twin Cities this list comprises, as we can safely state, the best papers in 
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each county, covering the entire State of Minnesota thoroughly, and we should judge it to 
be an excellent class of papers to use for any first-class advertising firm . 

The papers are listed in six classifications, the arrangements made with the different 
members are that each paper must furnish the Board of Directors their bona fide circula- 
tion in order to be placed in the proper classification, and on this basis the rates of the en- 
tire combination are made. 

All orders received are distributed by the Association headquarters here to each indi- 
vidual paper, and copies of same containing the advertisements are mailed regularly for 
checking purpose during the life of a contract. 

All advertisements, of course, to appear on strictly home print pages and good service 
is ve 

ewe. would be pleased to hear from you in reference to this matter, and will cheerfully 
give you any information on the subject which you may desire. Yours very truly, 
NorRTHWrSTERN PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, 
, Per F. A. Boettcher, General Manager, 
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Under the warm influence of the Klon- 
dike migration the State of Washington 
is experiencing the greatest prosperity in 
its history. Of all the cities in Washing- 
ton Spokane’s bank clearances showed 
the largest per cent of increase during 
1897. 











90 Per Cent of the Circulation of the 


Spokane 
Spokesman- 
Review 


Reaches the Homes of Its Readers. 
It is Growing Rapidly and Steadily. 





Daily and Sunday. 


1896 average circulation.........sseesees 6,175 
1897 average circulation............se0+- 7,149 
Twice-a-Week Edition. 

1896 average circulation...........sesee- 2,839 
1897 average circulation..............4.. 8,273 











New York Office, 1534 American Tract Society Building. 
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The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Ageticy, 


10 Spruce Ste» 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 
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We herewith send you by bearer, matrix of the vt showing the 
porter on the freight car contained in your Ripan's Tabules advertise. ' 
gent, which appeared in this morning's Journal. 

We regret very much indeed that the Typographical Union has 
taken astand in this matter and refuse to give us the entire matrix. 
They claim that the only thing that we have a right to demand is the. 


matrix from the stereotype and not of the type proper. 


Of course, you 


can well understand that the ruling made by the Typographical Union must 
de adhered to by all newspapers; otherwise there would be war. 
Hoping that this explanation will be satisfactory, we remain, 
Yours very truly, 


ChE jcfmmen., 


Advertising Manageft. 








POPULAR PREFERENCE, FOR PICTURES. 

Why can a picture arouse interest every 
time it islooked at, while a page of printed 
matter becomes uninteresting after one or 
two readings? 

This natural preference for pictures has a 
great deal to do with successful advertising. 
If pictures are an inducement for attention ; 
if they will take attention away from read- 
ing matter which is read for amusement or 
instruction, they are certainly most desirable 
things for an advertisement which most peo- 
ple do not ordinarily care to read, This 
view is supported in actual practice and can 
be confirmed by casual observation. Where 
the columns of a newspaper are solid reading 
matter the picture in an adjoining advertise- 
ment will secure attention nearly every time 
the reader is interrupted, or between every 
break of attention from one article to an- 
other. The eyes can not be kept from it. If 
a lot of booklets of different kinds is placed 
in piles upon a counter so that people can 
take them, and one of these has an attract- 
ive cover picture and the others have none, 
the pile A picture booklets will be soonest 
exhausted. It is evident that people prefer 
pictures as conveyers of ideas, and it is a 
good plan to use them in conveying ideas 
about goods to be sold.—Ad Tofics. 

— 

Don’r say advertising doesn’t pay just be- 
cause you tried it one day and got no returns. 
It’s a strong and clever man who can drive 
in a nail with one blow.—Mansfeld (O.) 
News. 





HOW “ WANTSADS” ACT. 

It has often been said of certain newspapers 
and trade journals, that they are bought b 
many people solely for the sake of their ad- 
vertisements, and certainly there has been 
many a journal that has attained an enviable 
reputation on such slight stepping stones as 
the shilling ‘‘ wanted” advertisements. It is 
not so much the shillings of the people who 
have sent the advertisements, as the pennies 
of the people who buy the paper to read these 
announcements, that do it. One can adver- 
tise for a clerk, or an office boy, or a lady 
typist, in one of the great London dailies and 
get three or four hundred replies. Thus the 
shilling advertisement has brought to the 
coffers of the newspaper not merely twelve 
pence, but three hundred and twelve pence 
more or less. And it is this that has made 
some newspaper properties like the brewery 
which prompted Dr. Johnson’s famous re- 
mark: “A potentiality of riches beyond the 
dreams of avarice.’’—London Frocess Work. 

—__+o+—___ 
SCOTT IMPROVED, 
Call it not vain, they do not err 
Who say that he alone is wise, 
Who in his business will prefer 
In newspapers to advertise, 
++ 
IN ADVERTISING, TOO. 

To become an able man in any profession 
there are three things necessary—nature, 
study and practice,—Aristotle. 














FAKE AND SEMI-FAKE ADVER- 
TISEMENTS. 
By C. N. Hood. 

F SICK SEND A LOCK OF YOUR HAIR, 

name, age, sex, and four cents tage, 
and I will jagnose your case and fell 7 
what will cure your ailments. Addre: eee 
Medical Institute. 

‘The writer found this advertisement 
in one of the so-called family papers 
of low subscription price and alleged 
large circulation, and a jealous feeling 
for the army of regular physicians 
who are not skillful enough to make a 
correct diagnosis from such a meagre 
showing of symptoms, induced the 
making of atest of the matter, inas- 
muchas the price was so low. A very 
handsome lock of glossy black hair 
was cut from the coat of a favorite 
Newfoundland dog of the name of 
Friar Tuck, and inclosed with four 
cents in stamps and the following letter: 

‘*Inclosed find lock of hair for 
diagnosis. Name, F. Tucker; sex, 
male ; age, middle age.” 

The answer came back with business- 
like promptness on an imposing letter- 
head, as follows: 


Dictated by Dr. 

Scientific Diagnosis of F. Tucker : 

Your liver is not active and your tongue is 
coated, and you have faulty digestion and 
dizziness oad hepdathen, and at times rheu- 
matic symptoms. Also nervous debility and 
weak condition of the kidneys and sexual 
System. ... . . Our magnetic powders 
and Sexual Pills will cure you. The cost of 
the medicine for one month is $3. This 
diagnosis is free. Return this letter with 
your order for medicine. bie mya. 

R. 


There was one symptom that I have 
always suspected that the dog had, but 
as most other dogs seem to manifest 
the same, I have never worried about 
it. The other symptoms do not seem 
to be well developed, at least I can’t 
seem to get Friar Tuck to take any 
interest in the treatment. . 

It reminded the writer of an experi- 
ence years ago when as an exceedingly 
callow youth this advertisement was 
discovered : 

ACY PICTURES.—‘“‘A Little Peep,” “ The 

Bridal Chamber,” “Home, Sweet Home,” 
“The First Night.” Send 25 cents forone, or 
50 cents for the whole four. 

The low wholesale price seemed so 
attractive that a half dollar went by 
mail, and the pictures were promptly 
received. They were four of the most 
harmless pictures which could possibly 
have been selected. Crude wood cuts, 
each about the size of a postage stamp. 
“The First Night” represented the 




















‘Garden of Eden shrouded in darkness, 
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Evidently a poor copy of one of Dore’s 
pictures. ‘‘ The Little Peep” was a 
picture of a newly-hatched chicken ; 
‘*The Bridal Chamber” showed a 
picture of a very handsomely-furnished 
bedroom, evidently copied from a fur- 
niture dealer’s prospectus, and nothing 
more, and ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
represented a very jolly family of frogs 
in a marsh. 

The lesson was worth what it cost to 
the two youths who contributed 25 
cents each from meagre savings. 

Some of the other advertisements 
recently investigated were only partly 
fakes ; 

‘*Remedy Mailed Free” for a seri- 
ous disease brought, on application, 
the mame of the remedy and about a 
half pound of laudatory circulars. 

GENTLEMAN who had been a sufferer 

from consumption would, for the bene- 
fit of suffering mankind, send, free of 
charge, the prescription which cured him. 

The prescription came all right, but 
on showing it to an experienced phar- 
macist it was found that some of the 
drugs mentioned were unobtainable in 
any ordinary pharmacy, and if found 
would be almost prohibitive in price. 
A postscript on the benevolent gentle- 
man’s circular was then noted, in which 
he stated that for the benefit of those 
who were not in a position to have the 
remedy compounded at a reasonable 
price, he had purchased, at wholesale, 
a stock of the drugs, in response to re- 
peated requests, and would be willing 
to send the medicine at a cost of $5 for 
one-half dozen bottles, which would 
barely cover the cost of the ingredients, 
but the benevolent gentleman would be 
willing to do this favor in gratitude for 
his own recovery. 

ETECTIVE.—Man wanted inevery county 

to act as private detective underinstruc- 
tions. Experience unnecessary. 

An application brought the informa- 
tion that for $2 a certificate of member- 
ship in the Detective Agency 
would be sent, together with a hand- 
somely engraved nickel detective’s 
badge and a book on how to capture 
thieves and other criminals. Any work 
which the agency should chance to 
have in the correspondent’s section 
would be promptly turned over to their 
representative. his would undoubt- 
edly have proved true. Just think how 
enticing the possession of such a badge 
and the secret knowledge of connection 
with a national association of detectives 
must be to a green farm boy with ideas 
of detectives gleaned from thrilling ro- 
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mances, and who has $2 saved up for 

the next celebration of the 4th of July. 

g PER 1,000 for distributing circulars, 
etc. Inclose four cents. 

As the standard rates of the repre- 
sentative billposters and distributors of 
the United States range from $1.50 to 
$3 per 1,000 for this class of work, 
this offer looked enticing, and the four 
cents were inclosed. For a remittance 
of $3.50 the correspondent’s name 
would be entered as a member of the 
Advertising Association, and 500 
circular letters to be sent to advertisers 
would be furnished, and a list of 1,000 
prominent American advertisers would 
be sent. There were also some vague 
intimations of immense distributing 
contracts within the hands of the asso- 
ciation, but nothing was promised ex- 
cept that whenever a job was sent out 
from headquarters the money would be 
sent with it. This was undoubtedly 
true. 


Writers Wanted to do Copying at 
Home. 

















A postal card written in an inten- 
tionally miserable hand, and with 
grossly illiterate wording, brought a 
response which stated that the corre- 
spondent’s handwriting had been 
passed upon and accepted for member- 
ship inthe Association of Pen Artists 
of the United States. On receipt of 
$1.50 certificate of membership in the 
association would be sent, with an 
appointment as special managing 
member for the correspondent’s vi- 
cinity, together with a shading pen 
and instructions for using the same. 

A dozen advertisers offer to Luy 
lists of names of acquaintances, paying 
$50 per 1,000 for them. Others advertise 
to buy all sorts of newspaper clippings 
at about the same rates. There is a 
hitch in the same—where you pay— 
however, before you become a member 
of the ‘‘ agency,” and that ends it. 

Another very enticing advertisement 
to a certain class of people reads 
something like this: 

Bs MAIL —Send 10 cents and have your 

y list of 
hizzing all over the 
country to manufacturers, publishers and 
supply houses, and get bushels of letters 
valuable samples, circulars, m: d 
novel 

From the number of advertisements 
of this sort appearing in the cheap 
periodicals, it would appear that this 
field is a lucrative one, Just how 
publishers and manufacturers are 
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likely to look on lists of names ob. 
tained in this way may be imagined, 


——_ +o — 
ENTHUSIASM, 
By Wolstan Dixey. 

Nothing worth doing was ever done 
without enthusiasm, If an advertise; 
isn’t enthusiastic about his goods he’d 
better go out of business, If he can’t 
put this enthusiasm into his advertis- 
ing he’d better not advertise. 

There’s too much cut-and-dried talk 
in the average advertisement, saying 
what everybody else says, and saying 
it the same way. This wouldn’t be so 
if the'man who prepared the advertise. 
ments was as enthusiastic about the 
goods and about selling them and 
about making a fair trade as he ought, 

Selling enthusiasm is as necessary as 
appreciation of the goods. A business 
man ought to be just as full of eager- 
ness to make sales by his advertising 
as he is or expects his salesman to be 
in talking to a customer. What would 
happen to a salesman who said to a 
customer: ‘* There are the goods on the 
top shelf in a box; price five dollars; 
take ’em or leave ’em’’? 

Fair trade means a good bargain for 
both parties. Enthusiasm about the 
benefit that a purchaser gets is as much 
a part of good advertising as of broad- 
minded business. An advertiser has 
got to put himself in the public’s place 
and feel some of the enthusiasm that 
they should feel over the bargain, in 
order to present it in the most attract- 
ive light. 

Enthusiasm all through, from the 
material and making up to the point 
where the customer has used them up 
and wants more—is one of the potent 
forces in good advertising. 


a 
A SPACE SAVER. 
A pertinent picture in the ad is a space 
saver. It can, in a few square inches, accu- 
rately pertray that which a whirl of words 
could only inadequately describe.x—Ad Sense. 
~~ 
ADVERTISING TERM. 















“A HEAVY BLACK BORDER.” 
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Express , 


printed in the months of January and 


February this year 445,438 agate 


lines of paid advertising, being an 


increase of 104,006 agate lines over 


the same two months of ’97, or a gain 


of more than 30 per cent. 


+ ,; : 4 
The next paper on the list printed 44,212 agate 4 
lines less than THE MaiL AND EXPRESS, more 


than one hundred and fifty-two newspaper columns. 


Advertising in THE MAIL AND EXPREss pro- 


duces results. 


purchaser. 





No driftwood; every reader is a 


Rateson application at the publication offices, 
No. 203 Broadway and Nos. 164, 166, 168 
Fulton St., New York, or through any 
reputable advertising agency. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS AND DISPLAY. 
By Bert M. Moses and C. Dan Helm. 
SECOND ARTICLE—BORDERS. 

The primary purpose of a border 
is to hold an advertisement together 
and separate it from the mass. Just 
when to use or not to use a border is 








Next time you make a voyage take a 


Ripans Tabule after dinner for three or 
four days before sailing, and continue the 
practice on board ship till you get your sea 
legs on. 
seasick at all, and if you are, the attack will 
not last over the third day. 


The chances are you'll not be 





SAMPLE A. 


something for which inexorable rules 
can not be laid down. You have got 
to consider the ‘* looks” of other ads that 
appear with yours. If everybody else 
uses a border, don’t you do so. If the 
space is small, and you’ve got a good 
deal to say, don’t waste any of it with 
a border. A small ad set in eight point 
type is, nine timesin ten, better without 
a border than the same ad set in six 
point witha border. ‘Tothose who do 
not know what eight point is, we will 
say that this article is set in that size 
of type. The short articles in 
PriNTERs’ INK are usually set in six 
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Look how conspicuous the adver- 
tisements of Ripans Tabules are! 
They represent simplicity in its highest 
degree, and for that reason they are 
perhaps the best displayed ads running 
in the papers to-day. There is not a 
black type in them, and it would be 
almost a sin to mar their supreme 
simplicity by putting a border around 
them. 

The general Ripans style is shown 
in Sample A. 
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A border ought never to be used for 
the sake of prettiness, The minute 
you strive for beauty, you forget about 
the business part of the ad. But 
sometimes an ad is so conspicuously 
ugly that you wonder how in the world 
a man has the nerve to print it, let 
alone pay for the valuable space it 
occupies. An example of this kind is 
shown in Sample B. 

There are advertisers who say the 
best returns they ever got were from 
ads that were as ugly as a mud fence, 
If that be true in the case of medicine, 
Mr. Brent Good must surely be selling 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills by the train 
load. No boy, with an amateur outfit 
of type, could arrange an advertise- 
ment in a more fearful and wonderful 
manner than is shown in the ad re- 
ferred to. 

Suppose we change the wording a 
little, put a single border around the 








SUBSTITUTION 


the FRAUD of the day. 

See you get Carter's, 
Ask for Carter's, 
Insist and demand 
GARTERS Little Liver Pills 
The only perfect 

Liver Pill 
Take no other, 
Even if 
Solicited to do so. 
Beware of imitations 


of same color Wrapper 
RED. 


Samp.e B. 








ad and strive to get betterdisplay. The 
result is shown in Sample C, 
** 

One of the weakest spots in Sample 
B is the attempt at display of the word 
‘*Carter’s,”” at the beginning of the 
sixth line, The printer has chosen 

















just about the worst type possible. 
iscalled ‘‘ Facade Condensed.”’ 


be kept out of an ad. 
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It 
This 
is one of the type faces that ought to 
Like all other 
extra condensed types, it comes pretty 





FRAUD 


Look out for fraud when 
you ask for CARTER’S 
Little Liver Pills. 

Many imitations are put 
up in RED wrappers. 

Don’t take imitations. 

Your health is at stake. 

Your money is paying 
the bill. 

Insist upon it that the 
dealer gives you CAR- 
TER’S Little Liver 
Pills when you ask for 
CARTER’S —the only 
perfectly safe and sure 
Liver Pill made. 











Sampte C. 


near being useless. Some printers 
think they get display when they select 
a type that occupies a good deal of 
space up and down, but not sideways. 
(This isn’t printers’ parlance, but it is 
a definition of the word ‘‘ condensed ”’ 
that the mass of readers can under- 
stand). Now we hold that, with rare 
exceptions in job work, extra con- 
densed type is worse than bad. There 
is no excuse for it. It doesn’t make 
good display and is hardto read. Use 
a type that is smaller up and down, 


BEST ADVERTISING 


AMPLE D. 








and the result is much more satis- 
factory. Compare Sample D with 
Sample E, and see if such is not the 
case. The white space above and 


below in the latter is much better dis- 
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play than filling up the whole space 
with thin, condensed type as in the 
former. 

A printer will be better off if he 
will throw al! his extra condensed type 
into the ‘‘ hell box.” Then he can’t 
get it into an ad if he wants to. 








* # 
* 
We reproduce Sample F as a model 
of fine display and typographical 
= o 
Best Advertising 
Samp.e E, 
beauty. You couldn't lose that ad, no 


matter where it is placed, Its great 
excellence proceeds from its great 
simplicity. The idea of using two 
single inverted brass rules with just as 
much white space between them as 
the width of the rules, is not new. But 


we do not remember to have ever seen a 
more evenly balanced display of black 
and white. The dark spot near the center 
is accentuated by the white around 





One thousand styles and sizes. 
For cooking and heating. 
Price from $10 to $70, 













Aa 















Samp.e F, 

i In its original shape it occupied 
a quarter page in the magazines, and 
in its reduced form the smaller type is 
not so easily read, but the fine display 
can be readily noted byanyone. There 
is a lesson here for those who lean to 
those ultra-fancy borders that the type 
founders are turning out at this end of 
the century, 


co 
. 
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The trouble with the border in 
Sample G is that the artist who drew 


ra 


; 


wanted to make his employer 
he was earning his money. 
That is the only explanation that can 
be offered for putting in those fancy 


A Whole 
Dozen Choppers 


of the old-fashioned sort can 
not do the work that is done 


by a single 


Enterprise 
New Meat Chopper. 


No, 2chops1 Ib, a minute, Price §1.76. 
No. 4 chops 1 Ibe. a minute, Price §2.28, 


ie 





AMPLE G. 





A WHOLE DOZEN 
CHOPPERS 

of the old-fashioned sort can 

not do the work that is done 

by a single 


ENTERPRISE 















NEW MEAT CHOPPER, 
No. 2 chops 1 Ib. minute. Price $1.75 
“4a” isthe “995 







Useful in chopping food of all kinds 
for a hundred dainty dishes. Pre- 
vents waste of food, labor and time. 
Sold by all hardware dealers. 


Our trade-mark, 



















» * Enterprise,” is on every machine. 
Send 4 conts im stamps for the * Ewen 
PRISING HOUSEXEBPER.” 200 recipies. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. 60. of PA., 
PHILADELPHIA. 







Samp.e H. 


touches between the chopping knives. 
The border is intended to illustrate 
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the heading, but the ‘“ flub-dubs” 
weaken the intention. Sample H 
shows an improvement. 

* 


The local advertiser in the average 
county paper may wisely buy a border 
of his own. The cost is small, and he 
can thus individualize his ads. We 
particularly recommend this course to 
the man who uses, say, from a four 
inch single column space to a five or 
six inch double. Ads larger than that 
can be well displayed without a border, 
although the use of one is often advis- 
able. The advantage of such an 
arrangement is that no other ads in the 
home papers would have the same 
border. There are specimen bocks 
from type founders in all newspaper 
offices, and the editor will be glad to 
help his patron select a neat border. 
The cost for forty-eight inches of 
border on a six or eight point body is 
about $1.25, and it will help to make 
an ad attractive foralong time. Don’t 
select a fancy border that looks pretty 
in the specimen book, whose pages are 
made of heavy, coated paper of fine 
quality. When you come to print it 
on common news paper with common 
ink, the effect will be disappointing. 
Pick out something plain, without fine 
lines and intricate ginger-bread work. 
Following are a few specimens that 
will print well in the newspapers: 


9OO0900099060090000004 
SERRE 
OO8F CEH SHS RHTESOBREE © 


The Flame border that follows is 
admirable for larger ads : 


Weaaveavvaey 


Never pick out a border similar to 
these for newspaper use : 
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THE KIND OF QUANTITY 
THAT QUALITY BRINGS... 


W 
The 
Des Moines 
Leader 


Holds the phenomenal record of having quad- 
rupled its circulation in less than three years. 
This notwithstanding its subscription price has 
been held firmly to $6.00 per year, while all other 
Des Moines dailies have reduced their prices. 
No premiums have been given and no booming 
methods used. Jlow then has it been done? 


How has the Leader achieved 
double the circulation of any 
morning paper in lowa ?——- 


By printing the best newspaper in its field. 
The LEADER management believes in and prac- 
tices the theory that a newspaper must grow on 
its merits as a newspaper. The LEADER'S 
wonderful advancement proves the correctness 
of the theory. 


THE DES MOINES LEADER, 


} STRAUSS & DAWSON, Proprietors. 


W. Ward Damon, Horace M. Ford, 
127 Tribune Building, 905 Boyce Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. CHICAGO. 


Eastern Manager. Western Manager. 
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PRINTERS’ INK TESTIMONIALS. 


MODEST MERIT MODESTLY MENTIONED. 

At the present moment Printers’ [nx is in want of some genuine testimonials 
that shall blazen forth the Little Schoolmaster’s transcendent merits—not fulsome 
flattery, but earnest, genuine praise from honest admirers. Testimonials are invited 
in this open way, because the Little Schoolmaster wants everybody to know that just 
now he is aching to be puffed. He invites his pupils to compose testimonials with 
care, write them out handsomely ina bold hand that will stand a photographic r: pro- 
duction, and then just send them in. Testimonials that do not appear to be written 
in good faith will go into the waste basket. Such as seem genuine, but are badly 
written and poorly expressed, will be preserved with loving care, but not used. Such 
as are well written and genuine, and expressed with judgment, will be reproduced for 
advertising purposes or copied and commented upon in these pages. Por the best 
dozen testimonials a sterling Souvenir Printers’ Ink Spoon will be duly sent, one to 
each of the dozen writers, and to the writer of the testimonial that is the best, the 
best expressed, the honestest and the most genuine, there will be sent in due time a 
solid silver Loving Cup, upon one side of which there shall be engraved the golden 
words in which the testimonial was expressed, and on the other the name of the 
writer, the date, and some account of the object of the cup and the affectionate regard 
in which the successful pupil is and ever shall be held by his loving teacher. You 
who admire the Little Schoolmaster and his plain, straightforward but modest ways, 


VvTTN" Terre 





That letter may win the 


weee" 





can not do better than to a write a letter and give expression to your feelings. 
1 € 1 .oving Cup. Let it be addressed to Printers’ Ink, the 
Little Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising, New York.--Printers’ Ink, Dec. 8. 
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A few words of sincere praise. The steady, 
onward march 6f Printers’ INK is the best 
proof of its intrinsic value and merit. It’s the 
best proof of its practical value. Any adver- 
tiser, who would like to join the onward 
marching to success, through good advertis- 
ing, should fall in line by reading Printers’ 
Ink. It knows the past and the present of the 
difficult subject ; it inspires with hope and 
ambition for the future. It’s safe to take its 
advice. Of all the trade papers I have ad- 
vertised in, Printers’ INK is the only one 
that has given positive proofs of profitable 
results. Cuarces J. ZINGG. 

FarMINGTON, Me., Jan. 18, 1898. 


The position of advertising manager of 
Indiana’s largest retail dry goods house is one 
I obtained by virtue of the philosophy of the 
Little Schoolmaster. 

The first copy I ever read was handed me 
by Mr. Thomas Sullivan, then the advertis- 
<gcmnnee of L. S. Ayres & Co. 

he precepts learned in that and subse- 
quent copies so far developed my talent that 
when Mr. Sullivan retired to entera business 
of his own, he recommended me for his place. 

Recently I have had the pleasure of seeing 
considerable of my work reproduced in vari- 
ous advertising journals, but must say none 
gave more satisfaction than that I have met 
in Mr. Wolstan Dixey’s column in Printers’ 


NK. 
You will please renew my subscription, and 
in future always consider me among your 
most ardent admirers. Yours truly, 
Horace E, Ryan, Advertising Manager L. 
S. Ayres & Cu. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 14, 1898. 


I find Printers’ Ink very valuable to me 
from many points of view. 
Very respectfully, 
Ipa Ayers WorRRELL, 
Editor Clué Life. 
Quincy, IIl., Feb. 5, 1898. 





A long time ago, before I was publisher of 
a daily paper, I read Printers’ INK. ot 
it free. I don’t know how, but I did. The 
free time expired,and I had made up my 
mind that if Thad to pay for it I didn’t want 
it. I changed my mind, because the direct 
profit I received by its reading forced me to 
abscribe. Then the price was raised to $5; 
concluded that was arbitrary, and I con- 
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cluded I would not have it; I would never 
pay the $5._ Il am now a subscriber and am 
paying the $5 and I am frank to confess that 
if the subscription price was $25 I would pay 
it, because the buying of it would be a profit- 
able investment for me. 
Yours very truly, 
. H. TAMMEN, 
President Denver Evening Post. 

Denver, Col., Feb. 15, 1898. 

It would seem ¢o us that a journal so widely 
criticised, quoted, praised and “‘ cussed ”’ as 
PRINTERS’ INK must possess those unique me- 
its that make a valuable trade journal, and, 
necessarily, a good advertising medium. And 
so itis! Tue De Wirt Press. 

Troy, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1898. 


Please find inclosed renewal of our sub- 
scription for the Little Schoolmaster. Your 
journal is invaluable to us, and we, like 
all other readers of perfect text books, regard 
it as not only the Nestor of the art of adver- 
tising, but the ablest exponent of its princi- 
ples and methods that the world has to-day. 
Any one who writes for the public or who is 
associated with a publishing house will find 
Printers’ Ink worthy of close study. All 
progressive business men should have it as a 
constant mentor. Every advertisement writer 
should consult it continually for instruction 
and inspiration concerning their profession, 
to which, as an art, it gave birth, and in 
which one can never be proficient without its 
aid. I have the pleasure to be your devoted 
pupil, WituiaM C. Trueman, 

Adv. Manager for D. L, Risley. 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 18, 1898. 





Possibly you can not imagine why a news 
burean should send you a communication on 
the subject of Printers’ Ink. I will tell you 
why. his bureau was formed for the pur- 
pose of making money. One way to make 
money is to have something to sell that some- 
body else who is making money will buy. 
However. much others would like to have it, 
they can not afford it. The place to find en- 
terprising newspapers, the papers of this 
country that are making money and can _af- 
ford to buy news, is in Printers’ Ink. The 
papers named in your estimate of the Mis- 
souri River and far West on pages nineteen 
and twenty of Printers’ Ink from week to 















week take more of our matter and pay for it 
than all the other papers of the country put 
together. We mi ht grope in the darkness of 
a fist of Associated Press papers and read the 
American Newspaper Directory from “ kiver 
to kiver,’”’ but we would waste valuable time 
and the market value of our news, to say noth- 
ing of postage and stationery, while at a 
glance at the pages of Printers’ INK any 
week in the year we can take our Cue as to 
the papers to send our news to where it will 
be printed and paid for. The right sort of a 
newspaper works automatically. Printing 
the news makes circulation, circulation brings 
advertising and advertising pays for the 
news. We can always afford to trust the 
paper that prints the news and acts upon the 
principle it asks others to act upon—namely, 
advertises itself. Yours very truly, 
Tue Rat_way News Bureau, 
A. Smith, General Manager. 

Cuicaco, Feb. 11, 1898. 
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rival. That I have learned from it is self- 
evident ; four years ago the firm of Ambrose 
Kent & Sons informed the public that they 
were just opening a jewelry store; every 
year since, with live opposition, their busi- 
ness has increased, and my advertising of the 
firm has been complimented i I hold 
“The Little Schoolmaster” in high esteem, 
for in its pages I have obtained such valu- 
able information as to assist me in writing 
** ads ” that bring business. 
L, Hersert Luxe. 

ToronTo, Feb. 28, 1898. 

The only way that I can satisfy myself 
that I have received a copy of the Little 
Schoolmaster every seven days is by count- 
ing them at the end of the year and finding 
that I have sure enough fifty-two. Weeks fly 
past—yet Wednesda morning finds me look- 
ing for Printers’ Ink. No telling why—I 
just want it and the waiting is tedious be- 











MH. © CLARK, Parcsmewr, 
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It didn't need the hope of winning a loving- 
cup to have me say what I have. If this 
was a Methodist “experience meeting” I 
might say what Printers’ Inx “‘has done for 
me.”’ Three years ago I was behind the 
counterin a dry goods store in Altoona, Pa, 
To-day I am Mr. Christian’s assistant at 
Wanamaker’s. Have gained most all the 
knowledge of advertising from constant read- 
ing of Printers’ Ink and practical work 
from its suggestions. 

This T might tell—it is the course others 
have taken—but I like what I have written 
better. It skips the sameness, and is prob- 
ably more manly. Hortcukin, 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 24, 1898. 


When I first began to write advertisements 
a friend of mine sent me your valuable paper ; 
have been an earnest reader of it ever since 
—no department of it remaining unread ; 
look for it weekly as I would a friend’s ar- 








tween times. And yet I get or see all the 
others, and never think of them till the 
come. Natural enough, though. Plent 
bright, interesting pupils—but only one Lit 
tle Schoolmaster. In the words of the Angelo 
of word-painters, Printers’ Ink is “ the 
ocean to which all rivers flow, from which ali 
others get their dew and rain.” 
W. R. Horcuxm. 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 24, 1898. 


We consulted copies of five editions of 
Printers’ INK, and secured hints on adver- 
tising which enabled us to circulate “ Silas 

ood"’ in every State in the Union. 

We also secured a hint from Printers’ Ink 
which resulted in an order of fifty thoasand 
copies. Will tell you what it was, if you 
wish to know. Gratefully, 

Henry T. Jaynes & Co. 

Cuicaco, Feb. 22, 1898. 
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IN PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 24, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In the window of N. Snellenburg & Co. 
there is a true model of the large steamship 
“* Barbarossa,’ of the North German Lloyd 
line, and the firm remark on a card: “If 
ships like this could come up the Delaware, 
we would ship a great deal more of our "Good 
Philadelphia Made Clothing’ to our cou-ins 
across the sea,” loth signs covering trol- 
ley fenders advertise ‘‘ Nutcoa,’’ a substitute 
of butter and lard. Massey, Hirsch & Hyne- 
man advertise ** Imperial Cabinet Whisky ”’ 
in street cars by the representation of the 
hand of a Red Cross nurse droppiag the 
liquid into a graduate. A prescription ap- 
pears to be pinned to the corner of the card, 
and the whole gives an impression of purity 
A reduction of the same card is run in news- 

apers. Captain Riggs and his collection of 
Tndian curios attracts attention to a sale of 
Navajo Indiai rugs at Wanamaker's. A 
tower-like chimney recently erected on the 
roof of Keith’s Bijou Theater bears the word 
** Keith’s”’ on all four sides, and the letters 
are formed of incandescent lamps. A West- 
ern cowboy in full uniform is made ten feet 
tall by the use of stilts, and walks thestreets 
announcing ‘“‘ Howe’s Royal Bicycle Gum,” 
by means of asign. The Star Theater ad- 
vertises “‘ $500 Reward for a New Name,” 
the conditions being that twenty cents. in 
silver be sent with each suggestion, for which 
the sender will receive two tickets of admis- 
sion, A window at Geo. Kelly’s is entirely 
covered with the exception of three peep- 
holes over which is lettered “‘ don’t look !”’ 
but those who do, discover a large display of 
cuspidors at 6c. Blasius & Sons display 
what seems to be an original idea in moving 
card signs, five of which work automatically 
on a roller and are visible in red for a short 
time when one falls over the face of each to 
the bottom and reverses the others, on the 
principle of a child’s card toy. 

F, A. PARTENHEIMER. 


———_+er  — —- 
THE FACT IS EXACTLY AS STATED. 
Joun Lane, 
Advertising Agent, 
Tribune Building, P.O. Box 643. 
New York, March 2, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your article on “ Early Advertising 
Agents,”’ in your issue of March 2, I notice 
you omit my name from the list of “‘ agents 
in existence in New York in 1862." 1 have 
been an agent in this city since October, 1857, 
and have placed business in newspapers for 
Tarrant & Company from that time up to 
the present without a break, 


Yours truly, Joun Lane. 


USING ALL THE PAPERS. 

Owing to the wonderful increase in the 
number of papers in all sections of the coun- 
try, it is now practically impossible for a 
general advertiser to use all the papers on ac- 
count of the vast fortune it would take to pay 
the bills. Experience has shown that the use 
of all papers is a doubtful investment. The 
same results could probably be secured by 
spending a smaller sum in acarefully selected 
list.—Newsfaper Maker. 





{r doesn’t make any difference how much 
cultivation a man has, or how much readin 
he has done, he will receive impressions an 
information much more quickly and forcibly 
from short, quick, clear sentences than he 
will from long, involved periods, containing 
unusually long words, — Bates. 
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ADVERTISING BY LAWYERS. 

Why shouldn’t the lawyer advertise? Law- 
yers do not practice law for their health; 
they practice law for the purpose of making 
money, and they conduct their practice on 
business principles, at least those who are 
successful do,and of the 100,000 lawyers in 
this country, probably at least 50 per cent of 
them, possibly less, advertise at least to the 
extent of putting their names and addresses 
in a one-inch card in their local papers, 
and between 18,000 and 20,000 of them at 
least have their names, if net card advertise- 
ments, in what are known as legal directories, 
for the purpose of reaching lawyers and 
business men who are apt to need the services 
of lawyers in other towns than their own. 
And this 29,000 is not composed simply of 
the lower class of the profession by an 
means. The bestof these directories will 
not accept an advertising contract from a 
man unless he stands in the first rank of the 
profession in his locality. 

The law is becoming largely commercial- 
ized, and while it is conducted on a more 
high-minded and high-toned plane than ordi- 
nury trade, still the lawyer who succeeds 
best nowadays is the one who, in addition to 
his knowledge of the law, is also a good 
common sense business man, and as such he 
knows that he misses opportunities and 
misses business if he fails to accept the 
many avenues now open to him of making 
his name familiar in the law and business 
offices throughout the country where they 
are apt to have business to send to lawyers. 
—The Law Student's Helper. 


bie Pan ile 
IN CINCINNATI. 

The local police department is to be com- 
mended for its action in starting a campaign 
for the suppression of the uncouth figures 
which have been parading the streets of this 
city as walking advertisements. Ina coun- 
try village it may be the proper thing for 
two-legged bottles, men on stilts and men 
costumed in all manner of outlandish apparel 
to wander at large, but such spectacles are 
out of place on the thoroughfares of Cincin- 
nati. They have made this city a target for 
the ridicule of strangers, and are unmitigated 
nuisances in every sense of the word. here 
is no business enterprise in rigging a man up 
in false whiskers, a green ne-.ktie, high- 
water pants, a yellow plug hat and a sign on 
the back of his coat, and turning him loose 
on the community. Sucha figure is a nui- 
sance, offensive to the municipal pride and 

ublic comfort, and the authorities have at 
ast arrived at that conclusion. Similar ac- 
tior. should be taken to suppress the weird 
wheeled vehicles that have a habit of mean- 
dering through the streets, impeding traffic 
and containing boys who keep up an inces- 
sant clatter by pounding on harsh and irri- 
tating gongs. Indeed, no gongs should be 
sonnted in public except those of the street 
cars and of fire apparatus, patrol wagons and 
ambulances. Should such a rule be strictly 
enforced, as ought to be the case, the sound 
of a gon onl ee a signal to which the pub- 
lic poe 5 always give proper attention.— 
Cincinnati(O.) Commercial Tribune. 


—__ > —__—_— 

A DISTINCTION WITH A DIFFERENCE. 
It is, difficult for many advertisers to see the 
difference between buying space and buying 
advertising. Blank space has no value, and 
has very little more value when crowded with 
the ridiculous matter many advertisers evolve 
from their own inexperience. It is only truly 
valuable when it contains a good advertise- 
ment.—Advertising Experience. 























NOTES. 


On Feb. 24 the Indianapolis Sentinel ccle- 
brated its tenth anniversary by issuinga ju- 
bilee number. 

. C. Aver & Co. recently celebrated by a 
splendid banquet the fiftieth anniversary of 
the establishment of the business. 

“ Try one of our lamps and save half your 
light,” is the mysterious announcement in 
the window of a lamp dealer in Broadway, 
Brooklyn. 

A New Jersey milkman advertises: ‘‘ My 
milk, like myself, never takes water ;”’ and 
again he alludes to his product as ‘“ water- 
proof milk.” 

Tue American Rice Food & Mfg. Co., of 
Matawan, N, J., put in stores the figure of 
an attractive young woman with phonograph 
mechanism, who sings the latest songs. 

A GrRanp street, New York, shoe dealer 
has this card hung conspicuously in his store: 
“Bring your children to us now for their 
shoes and they will continue to come when 
they are grown up!” 

A cLoruter of Grand street, Brooklyn, has 
a big piacard in his window headed: 

DECLARATION OF WAR! 
The small type that follows shows that the 
declaration of war is against high prices. 

Tue Ben. Franklin Co of Chicago, pub- 
lish, at fifteen cents a copy, the “‘ Style-Book 
of the Chicago Society o Proofreaders,” in 
which an effort is made to secure uniformity 
in spelling, punctuation and other matters 
among prvofreaders. 

A curious device manufactured by the 
Automatic Advertising Co., 17 Chardon 
street, Boston, is called the ‘‘ Automatic Ad- 
vertiser.”” It consists of a frame holding a 
card rack and a lay figure of an orator whose 
mouth moves and whose hand points to the 
card in the rack. 

Ir is said that one of the largest orders 
ever placed by any publisher in any magazine 
is that lately given McC/ure’s by the R. S. 
Peale Company in behalf of the Warner 
Library advertising, which, it is asserted, 
reads ‘le one hundred pages of space to be 
used within one year at a cost of $24,000, 

Cincinnati, O., Feb, 22.—The executive 
committee of the International Association 
of Distributors, an organization of persons 
engaged in the distribution of signs and 
other forms of general advertising, has de- 
cided to hold the next annual meeting in 
Chicago, July 19 to22 next.—Chicago News. 

AN ingenious advertisement is being 
worked in Philadelphia’s busy streets at 
night-time. A man drops a lot of small 
change on the sidewalk and, of course, every- 
body look in his direction. Directly after 
the money is dropped the man presses a 
button on his coat and lo, there aegease in 
his hat a transparency of electric lightsshow- 
ing the name of acertain play. All thecoins 
have a hole in them through which is fastened 
astout thread, consequently a single jerk of 
the man’s hand recovers every piece. 

Tue proprietor of a saloon on Park row is 
using the Maine disaster for advertising pur- 
—-. For several days he has had hanging in 

ront of his place a cheapAmerican flag draped 
in mourning with a ‘‘We mourn our loss”’ pla- 
card tied to its lower edge. Yesterday he 
added a figure placarded ** Spanish Treach- 
ery.” This figure has a black-whiskered 
mask, is clothed in white canvas and boots, 
wears a belt holding two revolvers and am- 
munition, and carries a long knife behind its 
back. It is suspended by a rope about its 
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neck, There is also a sign in front of the 
saloon ing that vol Ss to go to 





the front are wanted.—New York Sun. 

A SPECIAL committee composed of a repre- 
sentative from each of the executive depart- 
ments of the government, of whieh Chief 
Clerk Theodore F. Swayze, of the Treasury 
Department, was chairman, has perfected a 
system providing for uniformity of method 
in public advertising. The investigations of 
the committee disclosed great diversity in 
existing practices in the several departments, 
which not only tended to confuse publishers, 
but also worked to the disadvantage of the 
government Under the new method, by 
which identically the same forms are to be 
used by all the departments, matters are 
simplified, and there will be a considerable 
saving of money to the government.— Wash- 
ington (i). C.) Post. 

A NEWSPAPER advertising bureau which 
looks after the official advertising for several 
insurance companies in a number of States 
thus writes regarding Kansas: “* Concerning 
pen in Kansas, Superintendent 

{cNall advises us that he will not permit 
companies or their appointed agents to make 
publication as heretofore, but that he will 
not only designate the Populistic papers, but 
will go further and require that companies 
send their a‘lvertising and cost of publication, 
and will delegate the work of publishing to 
one man whom he has appointed to attend to 
this business. Thus attaining the height of 
autocratic and arbitrary action, McNall has 
effectually stripped both our companies and 
ourselves of any discretion in publishing 
statements.—Chicago (Jil.) Inter-Ocean. 


Classified Advertisements. 
Advertisements under this head twotimesor more 


without display, 25centsa line. Must be 
handed in oue week in advance. 
WANTS, 
9 > CTS. a line for 50,000 proven. WOMAN'S 
a=) WORK, Athens, Ga. 
JERFECT half-tone cuts, | col., $1; larger, 10c. 
per in. ARC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


WANT to buy or lease interior daily or weekly. 
Ohio preferred; 20 years’ experience, “PRAC- 
L,” care Printers’ Ink. 


PAINT metal roofs. Work guaranteed for 10 
years. HARVEY ~34 Albany,Ga. Eng- 
H t . 


lish paint stops leaks ; Yes 


M AIL order men, write for Sy Rocwentien: 
4 clean goods; profits. 613 Consolidated 
Exchange Building, C h icago, ill. 


My 4Assceeenie WANTED by assistant man- 
4 er of leading weekly, carrying over 500 
ad ments. Printers’ Ink. 


* $4,000,” 

3°S= BINDER, good general workman, ruler, 
forwarder, finisher, and no botch, wants 

position. Address “ B. B.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


\W ANTED —Position as advertising manager, a 
general advertiser preferred. Nearly 7 
years in present position. “ F.,” Printers’ Ink. 


I OCATION wanted for Sunday paper, N. Y., 
4 N.J., Pa.,Conn. Would take hustling part- 
ner. J. T. HOSFORD, Vandewater St., N. Y. City- 


EASONS why customers for ads, cuts, book- 
, lets, etc., are retained convincingly shown on 
small order. M. L. HINCHMAN, 640 B’dway, N. Y. 
T WANT to represent another Eastern publica- 
tion in this territory. Can send in Reed busi- 
ness. Best references. E.B. DARLING, 79 Dear- 
born 8t., Chicago. 
COMPETENT man and college graduate, who 
has experience on the daily and trade 
press, desires an editorial position, Address“ A,” 
cane Printers’ Ink. 
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l WANT orders to write, print and a dostgn bust- 


ness - bringing advertising mai wM, 
JOHNSTON, ; Manager Prin Ink Ree. No. 10 
Spruce st., N. ¥. City. 


7 ANTED—A good nowmper rustier to bu 
W interest in alive week. in mining postion 
in Oregon. Good office + gO business ; —— 
quired. Address “ G. 0., care Printers’ 


\ 7’ ANTED— paweetiorns to know that we nave 
a r circulation than any newspa 
panied in the pig A of Virginia. Advertisin, ng 

rnished o Se Winches Address TH 
W INcH ES’ ESTER PRE SS, Winchester, Va. 
\ LASKA-KLONDIKE INFORMATION, What 
‘ do you want to know! Send $1 with in- 
quiry. Keliable ere feng anager just re- 
tucred from gold a. laska-Klondike — 
mation Bureau. H, E. RED, Megr., Portland, O: 


Ag A em wants our Specimen Book of 
Price List of Supplies. ‘there 

have —_ “Various reductions in prices. These 
books non-printers. AMERICAN 
T YPE FOUNDERS" CO. Seead under “For Sale” 

heading 

JOSITION WANTED by a man who understands 
running lino’ machines, meh ing UD paper, 
job r= weg and cylinder and job press work. 


tee to run matrices for years without 
he ag ‘Address 8. F. MANDIGS, Pittsfield, Mass., 
Eagle offi 


W 


ANTED — Resident advertising representa- 
tives in hardware eee gg cities — 
side of the six largest c 
tional. Publication has the circul 


cities). a: 4 a 
its field, with money -_ eee to on up! its 
representatives. Now in ninth volume. Ad 
dress HARDWARE DEALERS? MAGAZINE, N. Y. 


[PB4Wines FROM PARIS—A lady in Paris, 
competent and experienced, desires an ~ 
gagemens to furnish ape illustrating Pari 
f ions, and offers her services to some ‘Ameri- 
r. She visits the Dy om pas dress- 
sends a prey = of latest creations. 
Can serve one journal or two. be eS agp to 
be fixed by cercemee after submitting speci- 
mens. Address ‘M.T.,” 8 care of Printers’ Ink, 


pupae whose paper papers possess a circula- 
tion calculated to benefit advertisers of sum- 

mer resorts will please note that a sample copy 

of Printers’ INK of the issue of March 23d (t 


first day of spring) will be sent to all hotels and 
other p! n the United Statesand Canada that 
seek pai as summer resorts. No extra 
charge | os made for advertising space in this issue 
RS’ Rs INK, — Ne | must be in hand not 
han March 1 Address all orders to 
PRINTERS? INK, No 7 . 10 Spruce St., New York. 
W a E 
ANT 
IGH-GK RADE 


H 
ADVERTIS 

CAN WE GET Y URS? 

50,000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATI 


Rates, 25 cents per agate ng cach Sesertion. 
All ads next to ma 

$ 1.00 buys 4 lines $s 14.00 buys 4 inches 
125 “ 65lines 17.50 “ 65inches 
150 “ 6/)ines 21.00 “ 6inches 
1.75 “ M%ineh 2450 “ half col. 
3.50 “ linch 9.00 “ one col. 
Z oo 4 inches 98.00 “ half page 

0 “ Zinches 19.00 “ tipage 
oniy first-class matter acce) Parties with- 


NEWSPA PER METALS. 


ONEST electro, stereo. and wi metals. 
E. W. BLATCHFORD & CO 


UBLISHERS whose Bvertisen a circula- 
P tion calculated to to benefit advertisers of sum- 
a@ samp 


=r reso! 
’ Ink of the issue of March's 4 “the 





ring) 7. be sent to all hotels and 
other "laces fn the ee and Canada that 
fois made for eee resorts. No extra 
charge is ma is for radvertising in this issue 
of PRINTERS ut copy m: be in hand not 
Ad all orders to 

York. 


PRINTERS’ INK, No. 10 Spruce 8t., Ni 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


CIRCULAR LETTERS. 


‘HAS. A. FOYER (©O., Times Bidg., Chic: 
produces fac-simile typewritten circular let. 
pl by the pane rot or million. Best work, low- 
est prices. Samples f1 ree. 


UBLISHERS whose papers a circula- 
tion calculated to — advertise isers of om. 
mee reso: 1 sample copy 








mz ay that a 
oO ? INK of the feoue of March 23d (the 
first day of s pring) wilt oe sent to all hotels and 
other ater nt —— and Canada that 
seek pa a vey aan resorts. No extra 
charee 1 ie made for advertising space in this issue 
of Pig aay INK, but copy must bein hand not 
later n Marc ddress orders to 
PRINTS? INK, No. 10 a anand St., New York. 


ELECTROTYPES. 


TLECTROTYPING, | writin writing and 
printing of business-brit hg a eacutver ting 
mattsr is my specialty. wM. TON, Man- 
ager Printers’ Ink P ress, 10 Spruce 8t., SN Y. City. 


I INOTYPE, stereoty) , electrotype metal. 
4 e, 








Absolutel: ‘uniform and pure. 
Our standards need no “trial order,” but orders 
and correspondence solicited. 
MERCHANT & =D.. g Bee.., 
Manu! 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
)UBLISHERS whose paper papers a circula- 
tion calculated to benefit advertisers of sum- 
mer resorts will please note that a sample copy 
pRB. od InK of Spe teen of ae + “4 
a ring) w sent to al otels an 
Inces tn States and 


other pl the United Canada that 
seek pa as summer resorts. No extra 
chareek — e for advertising in this issue 

of PRINTERS’ but copy = be in hand not 


later than as léth. Address all orders to 
PRINTERS’ INK, No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 





ififpgnmadiinipets 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
YUBLISHERS whose pa: a circula- 
l tion calculated to benefit er edvortions of sum- 
mer resorts will please note ti a@ sample copy 
of Printers’ INK of the issue of March Md (t 
first rPlgees in the Un will ao sent to all hotels and 
other pi in the States and Canada that 


RINTERS’ INK, No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 


I R. BROWN’S Hair Food produces a new 
growth and seporoserey ir seis natural 
one. Ly trial 25c.; used by Dr. Brown 
I R. BROWN'S P *$ Pile Cure gives relief in a few 
minutes and one 50-cent box cures the worst 
case ; over 4 it inthe house. Indorsed by 


physician: who 
D* BROW N’S 3 Catarrh, Hay Fever, ar 
and cold-in-the-head cure, 30-cent 
id. Address BROWN MEDICAL CO., 
.. 0. 


ie RENEE ETN SEEN ERE 
ADVERTISEMENTS BY TELEGRAPH. 


UBLISHERS whose a circula- 
tion calculated to benefit advertisers of sum- 

— resorts V will please note that a 
o 
first da; ri _—. be sent to all hotels and 
ct pring nu oe d Canada that 


Sok bas a N t 
seek oO extra 
oT is made for for adivertionng space in this issue 
of Ly aay A 4 but 5 cone 5 must be in hand not 
late: h 15th. Address all orders to 
PIaNTERS? INE, No. 10 0. 10 Spruce 8t., New York. 


EF you murder your ur mother-in-law or set fire to 
the City Hall, , —. Press will send 
the news all over the —_ & ~ the caging 
will print it under e f “B 
‘elegrap! ithout cost to 
the gd ede for the oe tol Washingto 
supply zous r brand of champagne for the latest 
he Waldorf- Astoria, we will send out the 
information for you, and next morning it will 
al in the leadi; ling papers Se the heading, 
iH adi et_That ‘ed when our bill you 
a sement was ex- 
Ay F- in 


gellent rE eae PAE 
gm, >a WELL further par co. eT) Spruce 

















ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10Spruce 
e St.,.New York. Servic Service good and prompt. 


YUTS—We tell you a how to make them for oo. 


1 No camera, no tools, no By LOVE Ccchoclon 4. 


Particulars for stamp. C. D. L 
[EWUsTRATIONS Wa, have lows original half- 
ngravings of 150 illustrations, all re 
roductions of fam ‘on about - 


ous 

hes. Suitable for programm 
circ sulars, Lame pnd | 14 — bj —~-4 or for 
publications using good 4 


sell new electro of any © Tay. for Send 
cents for sheets ening the pabgecs. O OPTIMUS 
PUB. CO., 31 Rose St t., New Yo York. 
»U BLISHEES whose paper: pape’ ssess a circula- 
stion ulated to benefit a vertisers of sum- 
mer resorts will please note t a sample copy 
of PRINTERS’ INK of the issue of March 23d (the 


first day of spring) will be sent to all hotels and 
other places in the U nited f States and Canada that 
o extra 


seek Lape rerorts. 
charge is for cdvertisine space in this issue 
oH Parente ee but Copy — be in hand not 


han 
PRINTERS? ‘INK, No, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


FOR SALE. 


BUYS 4 lines, 50,000 proven. 
8 WORK, Athens, Ga. 


roe. SALE at ain, prosperous a 
plant in town of population ; has 850 su 

ei; a gee Hh name 4 
eth ot cas Good 
1) Me ora, Mich. 





WOMAN’S 


seribers, carries 
Good location for r 
reasons for selling. 


— le Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. 


)UBLISHERS whose papers pam a nuit. 
l tion calculated to benefit advertisers of sum- 
mer resorts will please note that a sample copy 
of PRINTERS’ INK of the issue of March 23d ( 
first day of spring) we I Ve sent to all hotels and 
other p! noon the Uni tates and Canada that 
seek patro: as pate resorts. No extra 
charge is ie for advertising space in this issue 
of PRINTERS’ Ik, but copy must be in hand not 
later than 15t Address all orders to 
PRINTERS?’ INK, No. 10 Spruce 8t., New York. 


Ek iy 4 oak the printer ; eonaptete out- 
fits; the be: or no higher t nasked 


pe leads in 
style and for, the on weed b3 rail the Botan pub- 
~~ No other type will satisfy customers 
of taste and advertisers — a ae 
mates ‘furnished, terms nch 
r place of business. AMERICAN TYPE 





penresE 

FOUNDE oRS Branchesin Boston, New York, 
Philadelphi Baltimore, Pittsburg, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, C — Chi , Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Minnea 


» Denver, San 
Francisco, Penpals, (Ore.), Dall 6 city. Atlanta. 


N® Le ADVERTISING ~ THE UNITED 
A book of two hund pages, con- 

catalog of about six thousand news- 
that are credited by the Amer- 
can Rone Directory (December edition for 
1897) with having regular issues of 1,000 copies 
ormore. Also separate State maps 0: of each and 
every State of the American Union, naming those 
towns only in which yy issued newspapers 


pa... ae 


| more than 1 circulation. This book 
(issued December 1B 180) — be aout, postage 
paid, to any address, of one dollar. 
Address T' E GEO. P. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING 
CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


++ 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
J ONES. 


] EXEY, 150 Nassau St. 

66 4 SK LEWIS ABOUT IT.” 

,J ONES, 101 World Bldg., N. Y. 
L 2"? makes medical ads pay. 


J ONES, see advertisement following. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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[EWS address is PENN MUTUAL BLD., Phila. 


‘LARENCE F. CHATFIELD, 179 Front St,, 
Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 
a |= ZINGG, Farmington, Maine. Writ- 
C"ine ing and printing for adv for advertisers. 
( \ ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Advertisers, 623 & 
I 624 Temple Court, New ¥ New York. Write. 


JED SCARBORO of Brooklyn by five 


Oe 
rizes won in as many S$ many adwriting contests. 


KE. A. WHEATLEY, otoct efoctive advertising, 341 
Dearbo: Chicago New York o 

14 Fifth Ave. 

‘|’ HE only writer of exclusively medica) and 
drug adve: mii Advice or samples free. 

ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind. 

wos and Pictorial f anel cheapott avert for 
ruggis' and cheapest vertising. 

BURNS, the Druggist, Bernardsville, N. J. 


N bf red matter who does your writ sori RS 
my prices on your printing. WM. JOHNS- 
TON, Mgr. Printers’ Ink » 10 arn 8t.,N 
QEND yous name on a@ —a copy 
) of my large ou ASTON Man- 
ager Prinvers® ress, my eas St., N. Y. City. 


DS AND te aes written, outline cuts in 





stock, 0: hs from life for ad- 
vertisers, W. le Re RRAN, 150 Nassau St., 
New York. 
dy EN cents, silver or stamps, will bring samples 
of yee plain, c oie mercantile 
printing | aon GG, F ng- 
ton, Mai 


/PHLLING, effective ads of the kind that makes 

our Ss pay. Tell me what you 
yous Jana I wil my A ee Booklet free. 
F. G. MACOMBER, Troy, N 


ads that have brought re- 
25 pas ate rfl il be sent on receipt of one dollar, or 


on ap a if desired, to introduce my work. 
wo. . BEABLE, Trenton, N. J. 


I; ~IFTY cents, silver or money order, will brin, 
ten printed sample ads for opticians an 
jewelers. Ten cents will b: fine sample « ‘ 

optical booklet. C. J. J. ZINGG, | Farmington, 


W HOLESALBRS desiring 0; ized service 
of adwriting for their re customers can 
make most advantageous ents for 


arrangem 
three, six or twelve months, Personal service to 
every accep customer. C. J.ZINGG, Farm- 
ington, Maine. 


We has an _ advertising novelty of merit! 

The Lotus Press is = a position to success- 
fully handle A or o good advertising 
schemes. Must be protect bed or admit of protec- 
ag Su or “adres THE LOTUS PRES 


OR 
Pe —_ drugeiss & cmbracing everythi 4 
a vere Yeina drug Toe 
should be. Perforated aves’ HARRY M. 
GRAVES. Writer of Advertising for Druggists. 
Williamstown, 





DRUGGISTS—100 ads for $1.0, written by 


Soper Old Style, Kate Greenaway’s 
onettes, Binner Gothic, Bi Bradley Out- 

line, oy 4, ~ eee 35 -~ e, —— 
ers, are the 

Made, of course, by hata can't TYPE ‘oN: 

ERs’ CO., leaders of Branch es in 


all principal cities. 


81 AD py am f pevepepe: and 
many of the best S Dest publications. 
. am always on the alert Cron bi exam, of 





advertising. ner a $1 bil ih one o mal 
ad and es suitable to 7 —- 
business, selected | frome lange lt rs 
and Pia Terms dollar ‘no J. 
HA N MURRELLE, Towa Towanda, 


a separate branch of busi- 
business advertises in some 


A tliat J is a separ: 
sign over the door. 


way. if on b; by the 
y - 4 'y — 


toa 





are 
ihose oa ‘who call upon cashiers, bookkeepers, 
emontepnere rs and office boys to attend to the 
details. Effective is accomplished 
by the same methods, ht methods right 
mediums; right matter. E WHITMAN CO., 
37 Nassau St., 
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N Sg a for Business 
TF’, “incts, Rec onside Iphia, Pa, 
SHERS wnsas papers a circula- 
re SHS, wh benefit = possess of sum- 


resorts will lease note that a sample copy 

of P ’ In Pot the issue of March 23d (the 
spring) will be ad =e all hotels and 
and Canada that 


first day of ) Ww! 
other p) sin the United Sta’ 
seek age as summer 4 No extra 


couse is poy foradvertising s in this issue 
PRINTERS’ INK, but copy m be in hand not 

later than March 15th. Address all orders to 

PRINTERS’ INK, No. 10 Spruce st., New York. 


OHNSTON attends to the whole business— 
¢) writing, designing and printing. I believeI 
can get up an advertisement or boo! ‘let or circu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facilities t any 
other man <i the land for turning out the fin- 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may wae, — me about it. 
— ane name a ig asmali postal for a copy of 

mae pone M, JOHNSTON, anager 
Printers I Press, 10 Spruce St., N. ¥. City 

[== profitaole placing of advertising consists 
first in pre ine good copy. Copy that 
says what ought to Mo be din a convincing way. 
Second in setting the matter in such type as wili 

catch the eye and embellishing the same witha 
— if one can be determined on that will tell 
ts story ata casual glance. ‘third, in the selec- 
tion of papers that reach the largest number of 
the right sort of people and sell advertising space 
at a reasonable rate—not low priced papers ; but 
those that are at the same time high priced and 
cheap on account of the great service they can 
render. To secure these points tor the waco vee 
rofession. 


who a us is our peaceee and 
Address T RTISING 


E GEO. P. WELL AD 
CO., No. 10 Spruce St., t York. 


y TD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD 
D WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD wp 


HOW WOLSTAN DIXEY SEES 
THE ADVERTISING BATTLE. 

There’s one thing without which 
you can’t win battles—that’s fighting. 

You may lay out no end of strategy, 
and march and countermarch all day, 
but ~ you don’t fight you can’t win. 

hing thit does the practical 
fighting in an advertising campaign WD 
is the advertising matter itself. 

The best plans in the world won’t 
succeed unless they scoguepenly eae 
ried out by good matte 

When an advertise a good 
plans I can furnish them ; 1 what I 
consider of more consequence is that 
D I can furnish the sort of advertising 

matter that wili carry the plans 
through to practical success; that 
will £° e rg and grapple with the peo- 
wD ple hand to hand—capture them and 
ring them in. 

That is the one thing that is most 
needed by the majority of advertisers. 

“Dixey gets nearer to the people 
D than any adwriter of the day, ” says 
an editorial article in PRINTERS’ INK. 

“No man atop of the ound can 
write so Renee op as Dixey,” says 
D avery successful advertiser. 

“Mr. Rowell deste to say that the 
work is exceedingly satisfactory, an 
he is very much Sisased with it, -—~ 
a letter inclos a check for my 
work for Messrs. . P. Rowell & Co. 

“Our new booklet, written and il- 
lustrated under your supervision, is 
away ahead of anything we have ever 

otten out,” writes the pd Kalon 

ine Co., of Washington, D.C. “We 
have already had h —s. LF —- 
goods from asters, 
which shows that the booklet ise - 
ive in a business way.” 

I want to hear from advertisers who 
feel the need of having their business 
put before the pune na strong, con- 
vincing way; language that car- 
ries weight Aly force, — with illus- 
trations that are of advertising 


jue. 
WOLSTAN DIXEY, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


D WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD 
WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD 





F oR = dollar, in advance,I 





PRINTERS INK. 





will answer one 


letter for four weeks in regard to 











aiiver problem you may suggest ; will 
itted, and give generally 
the Maas . ‘one dol L mae | cia Good gniy fo . 

‘our rs for one dol 0} raat 
time. C. J. ZINGG, Fi ponies 
())8808008000080000000000000008 

Q000000000000000000000000000 
00 00 
OO Hereare 'Sprcnestiions’ madeinFeb- 00 
OO ruary. | still getting replies. I 00 
oOo [imited the offers to 10 days, so if I ex- 00 
OO tend the time for anybody I must ex- O00 
OO tend for all. e offers are open till OO 
OO March 31, and then closeforever. Send 0O 
boi formy free booklets if youare indoubt. 00 

00 
OO NEWSPAPER ADS 00 
00 nye HALF PRICE. 00 
OO I want togetacquainted with 100new 00 
OO customers. I am willing to payforthis OO 
00 uaintance 0O0 
00 ‘For writing and illustrating the best OO 
oo newspaper 5 vertisementson ordinary OO 
oO su a) lu ch: 0o 
$8 riting a series of a L | of 
newspaper or 
oo $2. Minivans umonceese 0 0o0 
oo Illustrating a dozen news- 00 
oo paper ads at $2.50 . 80 OO 
$3 wo 
0o ‘ou will send an order within 00 
oo aE two days from the date of i 00 
oo publication and 1 mention this 00 
OO offer I will write and illustra’ no 00 
OO of 12 newspaper ads of this kind for 00 
oS your business for THIKTY DOLLARS. 3 
( 
OO MAGAZINE A 00 
OO FOR HALF ICE. 00 
OO I believe my work is the best that 00 
oo i done. I believe my usual prices OO 
OO areas reasonable asanybody canregu- OO 
eco —> good work, but 1 want to show OO 
oo new im e advertisers how Ov 
OO much | can improve their advertising, (0 
OO and am willing to lose if I can dothis. OO 
0O = For writing and illustrating quar- 00 
OO ter-page magazine advertisements for OO 
00 any ordinary business [ usually charge: OO 
00 yriting 6 best magazine ad- 00 
oo vertisements at $5each...... 00 00 
6 handsome illustrations at $8 00 
GEG, 5 60a sathonsebeveorssdnt 40 O00 
oo 00 
oo $7800 00 
oo If yom, will send your order within O00 
OO 2 days t rom the date of this publicae 00 
0O tion and mention Vd oe — 00 
pie I will wri rl... oo 
ge magazine ar 
98 Pasiness for THIRTY ST the ing for ro pi - 
00 BOOKLETS WRITTEN 00 
OO FOR HALF PRICE. 00 
OO This is the time for you to test my OO 
OO work and find out how much I can help 00 
OO your business. I will meet you half 00 
OO way in price in orderto gain Yo aaad busi- OO 
OO ness for — months to co. 00 
98 nie a I, well written 1 and Hd bet 4 
trat poe! le oa an ordinary subj: 
$8 . 8 en fe $22 00 $0 
w _- __ OTe ) 
co # pages wr er to print 00 
oo in two colors.........-...-. 10 00 00 
oo small = and illus- 00 
00 trations inside the book 00 
oo at $4.50 each..... sreceseeees 1800 OO 
00 — oOo 
0o $5000 800 
OO _ If you will send me an order within OO 
OO 22 days from the date of | Page 0o 
OO tion and mention this particular offer OO 
0O I will write and illu a of OO 
OO this kind for your business for TWEN- OO 
OO TY-FIVE DOLLARS. 00 
0o ne 00 
00 oscupive March 31 0o 
0o friwd tt send for my booklets that 00 
OO tell all about who I am and what lhave OO 
0O done. 00 
0O —Yoursfor more business, through bet- OO 
OO ter advertising, Bs. 0o 
oo CHAS. F. JONES 00 
00 Suite 101, World Building, New York. 00 
00 0o 
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INFORMATION. 
Ww HAT » it you want to know f ksi $1 with 
Established 1887. OCIATED 
TRADE LAND INDOSTREAL PRESS, Research and 
Inquiry Department, Washington, D.C. 
UBLISHERS whose pape a circula 
tion calculated to benefit & vertisers of sum- 


wil note that a sample co y 
of Ly apn rl Ink of the issue of Murch 23d ( 
first da; cos fn the will be sent to all hotels ‘and 
other Coe the United y+ that 

seek pat poe ato summer resorts. No extra 
charze brn mi: foradvertising space in this issue 
of a ay ERS’ 4 Ey copy must be in hand not 
later 1 ddress all orders to 
PRINTERS? INK, No. 10 "Spruce 8t., New York. 





PARIS CORRESPONDENCE, 


A® American gentleman, fc for many years a resi- 
om of oe would Sete to correspond with 

American n papers. Address 
GONSTANTINE GOWEN, 21. Rue "Galilee, Paris. 


PUBLISHERS whose pape ssess a circnla- 
tion calculated to benefit a advertisers of sum- 


oO arc. (the 
of §) ring) will be panty to all hotels and 
other places in the United States and Canada that 
seek patron as summer resorts. No extra 
charge is made Sopedvertining apace in this issue 
of PRINTERS’ INK, but copy m be in hand not 
later than March 15th. Address all orders to 
PRINTERS’ INK, No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 


SUPPLIES, 


first da: 


7 AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 

Tome use cuts, let_us aon i a 
prices. CHIGAGO PHOTO NGRAVIS 
9-81 Fifth Ave., Chicago, 

ry’ HIS PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 

ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 

co., L’t’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers 

7OUR prt ae in my pe I wantto fill. If you 

want any writing, esigning or printing, 

send me oo “aeaiee t an will fit me out. 

WM. JOHN 


anager Printers’ Ink 88, 10 
Spruce S8t., x Y. ity 


JUBLISHERS one papers postess a circula- 
tion calculated to benefit advertisers of sum 


les and 
NG Cov., 


first day of spring) will be sent to all hotels and 
a es in the United States — Canada that 
m: No extra 
ceased is s made for advertising spa ns ‘in this issue 
of Fassrany Ink, but copy must bein hand not 
late an March ldth. Address all orders to 
PRINTERS? INK, No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
+o 
PRINT. 


purus AND DESIGNING—KNICKERBOCK- 
ER PERIODICAL PRESS, 90 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 


ors of every kind ind for every urpose. CHI- 
C AGO PH HOTO-ENGRAVING Soe 79-81 Fifth 
Ave., “Ctende 


Des RTMENT of Profitable sre A of the 
B. Conkey Co., E. A. WHEATLEY, Di- 
rector, 341-351 Dearborn St., aoe 
DRI. writing, designi 


ing advertising matter oer, 
WM. TON StON N. Sanoger Printers’ my apoctaly. 
Yo 











10 Spruce St., 


\ ONS. bal a, Did you ever see a really 
“ first-class job that was not set in our type? 
lest We e ther. 
ies the printer’s work. 
We aim to be indispensable to your success. 
AMERICAN TYPE UNDEKS’ CO. Branches 
convenient to you all over the continent. 


QURLISHERS whose pape a circula- 
tion a, to benefit a vertisers of sum- 
will please note that a sample copy 
of Printers’ InK of the issue of March 23d (the 
first ors of spring) will be sent to al) hotels and 
ems aces in the United States and Can pan cet 
k patronage as summer reso’ 
change is ma is ate for advertising space ‘in this teens 
NK, but ong must be in hand not 
Ale, than} ) AL 15th. Address all orders to 
PRINTERS’ INK, No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Which are your favorite st; 
apes of poor design deg: 
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JOB PRINTING SPECIALTIES. 
your ads attractive with the t kind 
CHICAGO PHOTO. 
9-81 Fifth Ave., reoem4 
Cone ertine ind sel 4 


MoM‘ 


Mei coo Ra 


A NEWSPAPER wanted (0 
town in the U. 8. to ad 


billheads. Profits 100 per cent. WM. R. ADAMS, 
manufacturer, Topeka, Kansas. 


pomaams whose papers a circula- 

calculated to benefit advertisers of sum- 
mer resorts will please note thata sample copy 
of PRINTERS’ INK Pot the issue of March the 
first "paces! spring) ye} be sent to all hotels and 
other places in the United States and Canada that 
as pa resorts. No extra 


late: ress 
PRINTERS? sia No. 10 ane St., New York. 


ES 
BARGAINS. 
YUTS of an: 


2, SAGO P Gablect by every process 781 Mitth 
ve., Chicago. 


‘aniiaiinie whose paper pers peseses a Apeuter 

tion calculated to benefit ertisers of sum- 
mer resorts will please note that a sample co 
— INK of the issue of March 23d ( 


LS eee will be sent to vr hotels and 
other places ited States Canada tha 


and 

seek patro: resorts. No extra 

made for advertising ¢ space in this issue 

of PRINTERS’ INK, but copy must be in hand not 

later than March 165th. Py ddress all orders to 
PRINTERS’ INK, No. 10 0. 10 Spruce 8t., New York. 


Oe twenty-five dollars we we will jy 4 oeney- 
five words, or ten agate lines, in two millio: 
copies (2,000,000) of conspicuous p tteeed, pone 
Ri = and complete the work within eight 8. 
his is at the of maa one-eighth of 
line for 1,000 circulation. 





97,2 .ave ae NG Oo 
iE GEO. B. ROW EL CDV ‘RTISING So" 10 
Spruce St., New Yor! 








AD VERTISING NC NG NOVELTIES, 


\ 7 E want to hear ‘from peor a people who wants cuts. 
CHICAGO PHOT. GRAVING CO., 79-81 
Fifth Ave., Chi cago. 


DVERTISING NOVELTIES .TIES—Most effective ad- 
4 vertisi method; sure’ business bringers ; 
> Aamo Ohi Fn spot. REGENT MFG. CO.; 


((4MERAS are the most attractive premium 

and paenies yon! tobe had, We have 
them, and the price so low you can afford to 
burn them. YA CAMERA 


ye the purpose “of inviti a SRE announcements 

of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


cure romrneree, well | Satihed, mounted 

stretchers, 60 cts. enc in lots of half a 
ues hed more. tte R. REECE, 
65 Methodist Book Cotkcorn Bldwe ti, O. 


NEW IDEA! Very novel and ccteliail. Will 
make ay or more per month for one wide- 

awake person in 

ferred. Full parti 


HAST, Arcade, Scranton, 


Saat =o 2 peuere 
tion calcula’ 





LLING- 





a circula- 
advertisers ole sum- 
@ sample co) 

of March — (the 

rings Ck, be sent. to all hotels and 

‘made f as camer rar iste 
e for vel 

’ INK. but copy ieee ~ 

Addrves 


fret da; 
other places fut 
charge is 


of 
later than March 1 


PRINTERS’ INK, No. 10 Spruce 8t., N 
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MAIL ORDERS. 


EST illustrated oy atalogue of mail-order books 
ever issued— sellers, y Fk per cent 


rofit. a for sample and terms. stem "4 
Le wfect. T z or sampfeand 2% City Hall Place 
ew ror! 


JUBLISHERS whose a circula- 
tion Cee lated to benefit ajvertisers of sum- 


first day of 8 
other p 
seek 


f spring) will be oom to all hotels and 
aces n the United States and Cagece St 
pa — as summer resorts. No e 
oe is made foradvertising in this ia 

f PRINTERS’ INK, but ey Fe must be in hand not 
later than han March 1 dress all orders to 
PRINTERS’ INK, Noe 10 Spruce St., New York. 


———_ +o 
MAILING MACHINES. 


‘HE Matchless Mailer; n nothing like it. By 
REV. ALEXANDER DICK, Meridian, N. Y. 


ORTON’S Mailer is superseding the hitherto 
best gg oad in largest publication offices. 

t beats the Price net. AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO” selling agents. 


JUBLISHERS whose pape’ acircula- 
I tion calculated to benefit | advertisers of sum- 


mer resorts will please note that a sample copy 
of PRINTERS’ INK of the issue of March 23d (the 
first day of spring) will be sent to all hotels and 
other places in the United States and Canada that 
seek patronage as summer resorts. No extra 
charge is made for advertising space in this issue 
of PRINTERS’ INK, but copy must be in hand not 
‘later than March 15th. Address all orders to 
PRINTERS’ Ee No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 


+ 


A pV ERTISING ME DIA. 
W OMAN’S WORK, Athens, Ga., 4 lines $1. 


‘| 


25 cts. a line. 
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A®Y person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year, 


Prvconndene 24 to 79 years, 79 years, they hove the loving 
ed of over 240, wire, poees. 
to THE feeLAGIOUs 1 PRI 
TION, Philadelphia, Pa 


i HE Rochester, N. H., COURTER, weekly, hasthe 
largest circulation of any y paper in a manu- 

facturing city having a Pan oy me on of 7,396. A 

good country paper at a le center. 


[HE TIMES-UNION, of Alb hens x N. Y., is a wide- 
awake newspaper, printing all "the news 
rompely andaccurately, Its circulation exceeds 
of all the other Albany dailies combined. 
JOHN H. FARRELL, editor aad proprietor. 


= Cy FIRESIDE, New Orleans. On! 
strated comic paper in Louisiana; i 
ase cobayens 33¢ inches wide; | Gameg ads, 
per inch each insertion; reading notices, 25 c 
per line. Cash must accompany "advertiooment, 


‘HIS coupon pasted o' our order secures 
1 8 at half rice for trial insertion. Proven 
circulation, 125,000; regular rate, 50c. a line. “Till 
Forbid” orders not accepted at special rate in- 
troducing you to America’s ad mail order 
monthly. GOOD STORIES, Boston 


Ans —_ a of the advertising done 
ey ive because it is placed in 
—~ at that give no more than one- 


aoe icited. Address 
OWELL {ADVERTISING CO., 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


300, 000 COPIES guaranteed circulation 


of ae 38 ebrated Lippman’s Al- 

a7 lum Book. alf page in 
both, $ $150. a isis e best adve: ertising you can 
or as it goes direct ‘into families. Only a lim- 
ited amount of advertising taken, as we use the 
two books to advertise our P. P. P. and they have 





made our P. P. P.a a ee in Geo ate Flor- 
ida, Alabama ‘and 80 ree. PPMAN 
BROS., Lippman’s Block 

YUBLISHERS whose 0 


papers 
tion calculated to benefit a porters of sum- 
mer resorts will planes note that a sample co) y 
of Lip pel Ink of the issue of Marc (t 
first da; spring) will be be sent to all hotels and 
other places veers and —— — 
seek pat as summer 
g space in this Sone 
> INK, = ,CoPy mu in hand not 
PRINTERS? INK, Ke $7) Spruce St., New York. 


T THE NEW YORK pies 9 ECHO 
is the prettiest musical blication in the 
world. Thirty-six full size sheet an ~— pa, of the 
prettiest vocal and instrumental music of the day. 
vand musieal celebrities. raits of pretty actress- 
es and musical celebrities. Send ten cents and 
1 paid, or send a — and get 





womans WORK, 50,000 pi 50,000 proven, 25 
\ 7OMAN’S WORK, Athens, Ga., 25 cts. a line 
for 50,000 prov ven. 
MERICAN HOMES, Knoxville Tenn.; 1 yr. $1, 
< including 40-word ad. 
I ARDWARE DEALEKS’ MAGAZINE. 
Copy free. 271 Broadway, New York. 
A O. U. W. RECORD, Denver, Go!., over 10,000 
e proved circulation. W Write for terms. 
4( Sonne. 5 times, 25 cents. ENTERPRISE, 
rockton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6. 000. 
puaienies GUIDE, New Market, N. J. 7c. 
¥ line, Cire’n 3,500. Close 2th. Sample free. 
W HEELING NEWS, 7,500 ee daily. Onl iy — 
eve’g paper in n city 40,000. LA COSTE, 
Tos REACH Oregon, Washington and aiats 
wressive farmers;the WEBFOOT PLANTER, 
Portland, Ore., Ore., 5,000 copies montbly 
Write f 
paeeani IC. sooeneisl Littleton, N. H.; larg. 
\ est circulation and best paper in State no 
of Concord ; 2,800 guaranteed; rates low, but 


firm ; service the best. 


seventy-two pages and sixtee 
The New York MusiIcaL Kono is the best adver- 
tising medium for the money. It has a guaran- 
bay + circulation of .— copies. 
jouthern: Branch New York Musical 
Benet Co. 50..168,165 and 169 CongreseSt., Savannah,Ga. 








OIL ILI LILI LILI III 


hat’s his business. 


like the truth or 
Write for my booklet, ‘‘ How.’ 


Your Agent Won't Tell You 


If your ad is weak or bad your agent will not tell you sofor fear he will 
hurt your feelings—irritate you—lose your business. 
and ~ ought to spend a million dollars placing it in his list of papers. 


ay pacman is to tell you the truth about your advertising and about the way 
your business look: ce . the outside where you can’t seeit. I don’t care whether you 


obably the a you like it the more good it will do you. 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, Vanderbilt Bldg., New York. 


He’ll tell you it’s a great ad 
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The advertiser who has 
not seen our list of choicest 
American Newspapers for an 










advertiser’s use 
has missed a good 
thing. It’s a little 
bit of a list, only a 
few dozen papers and 
periodicals in all, but 
every one is a great 
adver= tising medium. 


List sent free on ap- 
plica= tion... Address 
The J Geo. P. Rowell 


Advertising Company, No. 
10 Spruce Street, New 
York City. 
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The ONE Creat 


in Mi 


Total Output in Minerals, 1897, 
Total Value Cattle, Sheep and Woo! 


No State in the Union, in proportion to population, can showas#: 
Montana leads all the mineral-producing States by almost $6,000,000, 


service to facilitate distribution—Anaconda to Butte. 

published there. It has three fully equipped offices at Butte and brag 

500 miles apart. The STaNDARD’s paid circulation, with one exceg 
Idaho, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, the Dakotas or Montana. The §ypaRD 
its mechanical equipment is unequaled in the Northwest—a new Hoe patti 





advertisers a 


=_ and Sunday, 


Montana, 
subject to this g 


The sworn semi-annual circulation of 
THE STANDARD for the 6 months 
ending December 31, £897, 
was as follows: 


JULY, .§ «© + + 280,440 | sTraTE OF MONTANA, 

AUGUST, : * 286,526 County oF DEER toma 

SEPTEMBER, - 270,180 || and for the County of Deer Lodge, 

OCTOBER, . . 279,248 | ey 

NOVEMBER,. . 276,145 | 

DECEMBER, . 293,675 | Subscribed and sworn to before m 
| 


this 6th day of reek e 1898 
Total, . . 1,686,214 


The S.C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, Sole Ah 


itemized account of the Daily and Su 
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al Leads the World! 


. - $52,800,000 
1897, = ° - 13,685,000 


ht a total of wealth produced each year as the “ Treasure State.” 





Mit is the only newspaper in the West operating daily a special train 

utteis larger than the combined circulation of all the newspapers 
ams at Great Falls and Missoula. These two latter points are almost 
& is greater than that of any other newspaper published in Oregon, 


NDARD publishes 10 or 12 pages daily ; 16 or 20 pages Sunday, and 
@ting press, a battery of Linotype machines, a complete, modern plant. 


ISSTANDARD guarantees its 
e paid circulation, Daily 
mes greater than that of 
published in the State of 
g contracts will be made 
lee, 


164, ‘Sunday Average, 10,214. 


Personally appeared before me, William A. Bower, Notary Public in 
bf Montana, William E. Bond, Manager, and Thomas E. Butler, Superintendent of 
m0, being sworn, depose and say: That the above is a true, accurate and correct 
reulation of the Anaconda Standard for the six months ending December 31, 1897. 
WILLIAM E. BOND, Manager. 
he City of Anaconda, THOMAS E. BUTLER, Circulator. 








Public in and for Deer Lodge County, State of Montana. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR R ADVERTISERS, 


Wedn nesday. Ten centsa co; 
gubeeription price, rice, five dollars a year, in ad panes. 
Six Ps undred. No back numbers 


‘or ten dollars, pa fe = advance, a ‘receipt 
wilt be, po ering a pat subscription tron 
date to January ie v4 the = oO 


re desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
mAs the benefit of advg. 
sapiiontion, obtain special con 

If any person who pe not paid tor it! is re- 
ond Sere ae NK it p.cosnnss compe ane hes 


his T is sto, 
at the expiration of the ti time pai me paid for. ped 


Classified advertisements 3 25 <.. a line: six 
words to the line ; ire ; display ~ cents 
a line; 15 lines to pecial 
position twenty-five per cent ane if ‘grant: 
ed,; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 
V—V—err™ 
Oscar Herzserc, Managing Editor. 
Pater Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Dep: Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Street. 
Lonpon AGENT, r W. Spars, 50-52 Ludgate 


ill, E. 











NEW YORK, MARCH 49, 1898. 


THE increasing size or bulkiness of 
the Little Schoolmaster which has 
come on insidiously, as is common to 
all prosperous persons whether prima 
donnas, hotel-keepers or what not, has 
given cause for many anxious hours 
and wakeful nights of late. ‘To evolve 
a way out of the difficulty has kept 
PRINTERS’ INK’s keenest wit anxiously 
employed. In looking over recent is- 
sues consideration was given to the 
numerous special departments now 
running, consisting of the Department 
of Criticism edited by Mr. Bates, the 
Department of Store Management ed- 
ited by Mr. Jones, the Department of 
Ready-Made Advertisements edited by 
Mr. Dixey, the series of articles on 
Illustration and Display edited by 
Messrs. Moses & Helm and the Horse 
and Tram Car Department so ably 
managed by Mr. Kissam. By elimi- 
nating all of these much space might be 
gained and omitting a single one would 
give some slight relief. While having 





this matter under advisement PRINT- 
ERS’ INK would like to get the opinions 
of its readers as to which department 
they could best afford to be without. 
Something has got to be done or PRINT- 
ERs’ INK will have to increase its ad- 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


vertising rates, which are already above 
the one-seventeenth of a cent a line 
per thousand standard set by that Chi- 
cago paragon, the Record. Everybody 
is invited to express an opinion as to 
what the Little Schoolmaster had best 
do to avoid growing stout or extra 
thick, or to take off some of the sub- 
stance already accumulated without 
impairing its vigor, while adding un- 
doubtedly to its lightness and grace, 
Let every reader speak up. ‘this is 
the season of Lent. Tell us what we 
should give up, of what dainty we 
must deny ourselves. 





A REPRESENTATIVE of the American 
Newspaper Directory recently inter- 
viewed the Chicago Jnter Ocean on 
the question of the circulation of that 
paper and was told that Mr. Leander 
H. Crall, whose office is in the Times 
Building, New York City, is a stock- 
holder in the /#ter-Ocean Publishing 
Company, and all matters relating to 
circulation and advertising must come 
through him. The editor of the Di- 
rectory says he would sooner think of 
getting a camel to crawl through the 
eye of a needle than of obtaining from 
Mr. Crall any information whatever 
concerning the circulation of any news- 
paper he represents. 


A NEW device for window display, 
which is rather hard to describe, has 
been put out by the Electric Display 
Company of 31 State street, Boston. 
The manager of the company thus in- 
dicates, in a recent number of Proft- 
able Advertising, his idea of the ad- 
vantages of his device: 

There is a very handsome, stand consisting 
of the artistic idea of frame find easel. There 
is a device behind the picture which enables 
the advertiser to show a combination of 
quickly appearing and disappearing letters in 
colors. Instead of spoiling the picture with 
lettering, as is the present universal custom, 
we place the lettering back of the picture, 
which is transparent, and arrange a series of 
electric lamps behind the lettering in such a 
manner that they are automatically operated 
to flash the letters through the painting. 
This can be done in a variety of ways. The 
sign is spelled out first, letter by letter, till 
complete, then a single’ word at a time 
order, and finally all the lettering is flashed 
through the picture at once. Of course an 
infinite number of combinations can be made 
and the lettering can be arranged in any 
form. The wording can also be taken out and 
other wording substituted immediately. Our 
present intention is to lease the machines to 
advertisers, The rental will be merely a nomi- 
nal sum per mon 














THE simpler the name that is given 
to an article the better is it likely to 
sell. It should be easy to pronouiice 
and easy to remember, otherwise the 
demands for it will be few, 


THE style in which goods are put 
up often materially assists the sale. It 
is natural forthe public to think that 
care and expense would not be lavished 
upon packing an article that did not 
possess some intrinsic merit. 


DurinG the past three years, which 
have secn on the whole rather hard 
times on the Pacific Coast, the circula- 
tion of the Portland Oregonian has in- 
creased 331¢ per cent, divided pretty 
equally between 1897, 1896 and 1895, 
but the increase was a little larger in 
1897 than in either 1895 or 1896. 


FALK, the New York photographer, 
tells PRINTERS’ INK he has a great 
number of photographs of celebrities— 
about twenty thousand in number—- 
which he supplies to newspapers, maga- 
zines and collectors, or to advertisers 
who wish to use them for reproduction. 
The Little Schoolmaster is startled to 
find that even in this mediocre age 
there are twenty thousand ‘‘celebri- 
ties,”’ but is glad to know that those 
who wish to utilize these countenances 


have a goodly supply ahead. 


PRINTERS’ INK is too large. A good 
many people are speaking about it. 
The hope was in the beginning that it 
would be from eight to sixteen pages ; 
but lately it has run from sixty-four to 
ninety-six pages. The trouble is that 
PRINTERS’ INK does not charge enough 
for its advertisements and gets too 
many of them. It will be necessary to 
increase its advertising rates or be 
more particular about the class of ad- 
vertisements accepted. Perhaps a move 
in both directions will be advisable. 


THE annual catalogue of Kellogg's 
Lists is out, and has achieved the en- 


viable distinction of being even a. 


greater typographical beauty than its 
predecessors. Nothing cheap looking 
or commonplace ever creeps into any 
advertising matter with which Mr. 
Hallock has anything to do. The 
brochures, pads of linen paper, Stand- 
ard dictionaries and other advertising 
novelties which he occasionally dis- 
tributes, give an impression of taste 
and originality which it is the good 
fortune of few advertising men to equal, 
and of none to surpass. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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SoME persons who have read about 
the supine manner in which the editor 
of the Fourth Estate recently allowed 
himse f to be subjected to the process 
of ‘‘punching” or being punched by 
the publisher of the National Adver- 
tiser, get the false impression that the 
first mentioned personage is a man who 
has no nerve. A moment’s considera- 
tion, however, will show how erro- 
neous is this conclusion, If a news- 
paper with eight hundred weekly issue 
charges fiity cents an agate line for ad- 
vertising space and sells some of it 
now and then, its controlling genius 
must have plenty of nerve—and some 
enterprise. 


A proprietor of a Texas paper ac- 
corded in the American Newspaper 
Directory a ‘“‘J K L” circulation, 
which means not exceeding a thousand 
copies weekly, writes to PRINTERS’ 
INK concerning the weekly issue of 
two important Texas papers : 

CLARKSVILLE, Texas, Feb. 23, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Last week you published a list of agricult- 
ural papers, which, in your gilt-edged opin- 
ion, are entitled to credit for a regular issue 
of over 30,000 copies each. In the list was 
Vexas /armer, which has about 18,000— 
probably less. 7Vezxas Farm and Ranch has 
22,000, which is the largest circulation in 
Texas, except that of Brann’s Iconoclast. If 
so miss the mark elsewhere as widely as in 

exas, you'd better resign. 

DistnTEREST’D Party. 

Mr. Kennedy, the man who does the 
figuring for the Geo, P. Rowell Adver- 
tising Co., says that Mr. Wright of the 
Texas Farmer, in a recent conversation 
with him, said that to reach the agri- 
cultural people of Texas an advertiser 
ought to use both the Zexas Farmer 
and the 7exas Farm and Ranch, that 
he could not reach them all by taking 
either one of these papers. 

The editor of the American News- 
paper Directory said: ‘‘I can almost 
always get a circulation statement from 
the Zexas Farmer, although I slipped 
up on it for the year 1897. From the 
Texas Farm and Ranch 1 don't think I 
ever got a circulation statement that 
would hold water. The list that ap- 
peared in PRINTERS’ INK was made up 
from the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, and if the 7Zexas Farm and Ranch 
prints more copies than the Zexus 
Farmer it seems to be a great pity that 
they won’t let the public know how 
many they do print.” 
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THE CHANCES FAVOR GIBBS. 


On February 23rd PRINTERS’ INK 
received the following letter: 


Office of 
Tue Gisss & Wixuiams Co., 
Lithographers, Designers, Printers, 
Engravers. [ 
183 William Street. | 
Ew York, Feb. 21, 1898. } 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Great Czsar, man, where doesn’t Print- 
ers’ INK circulate? We were vain enough 
to believe that our advertisements would pull 
some replies, but we didn’t expect to be del- 
uged with letters. We have received requests 
for printed matter from the most substantial 
business houses—houses whose orders we 
would be delighted to get—and w#// get them 
if good, clever work will do it. Our compli- 
ments to PrinTERS’ INK and its constituency. 
Sincerely, Tue Gisss & WILLiams Co., 

Per E. D. Gibbs. 


As there seemed, to the skeptical 
mind of the Little Schoolmaster, to be 
a sort of Quixotic flavor to the matter, 
he dispatched a representative to inter- 
view Messrs. Gibbs and Williams, and 
this is the story he brought back : 


**Come into my den,” said he, “‘and I’! 
show them to you.” 

Whereupon, when we arrived, Mr. Gibbs 
extended to me an immense batch. 

** All these?” said I. 

** Yes, and more,” replied he, “ take them 
down as I run through the list.” 

Whereupon he gave me the following cate- 
gory: New York City (12); Danielson, Conn.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. (11); Bristol, Conn. ; Bos- 
ton (6); Owosso, Mich.; Brooklyn (10), 
Baltimore (4); Metamora, Mich.; St. Paul, 
Minn.; Riverhead, L. I.; Cincinnati (3); 
Dayton, O. (4); Washington (2); Springfield, 
Mass.; Syracuse; Berlin, Wis.; Floral Park, 
N. Y.; Chicago (8); Troy; Gibbsboro, N. 
J. (I presume that’s a compliment) ; Indian- 
apolis; Toronto, Can. (2); Warrington, N. 

.; Cleveland ; Detroit (3); Thompsonville, 

‘onn.; Rochester, N. H.; Waterloo, Ia. ; 
Harrisburg (2); Martinsburg, W. Va.; Grand 
Rapids and Racine. 

* Jee-whiz,” said I, *80!” 

I looked them through, and found that they 
were all inspired by the one ad of a few 
weeks ago, containing the five indorsements 
from prominent advertisers. I saw the orig- 
inals of these five indorsements, and came 
away confirmed in the conviction that if the 
Gibbs & Williams Co. filled orders with as 
much satisfaction as the ease with which 
they were able to inspire inquiry, they had a 
decidedly soft thing of it. 


After considering the matter in all 
earnestness, the Little Schoolmaster is 
forced to conclude that either PRINT- 
ERS’ INK is a great puller, or Gibbs a 
great liar—probably P. I. is a puller. 

FO 

A NEWSPAPER publisher may charge 
any price he likes for his advertising 
space and nobody can find fault with 
him. But the man who pays the price 
has the right to know the circulation, 
for that is what he is purchasing. 
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NOT BAD, BUT TOO DEAR, 
DAILIES VS, WEEKLIES, 


Office of ,) 
“San ANGELO STANDARD.” 
W. A. Guthrie, Proprietor. 
San ANGELO, Tex., Feb. 23, 1898. 
Editor of Prinvers’ Ink: 

Mr. Geo. P. Rowell’s recent dogmatic asser- 
tions regarding the comparative values of 
dailies and weeklies may not have been cor- 
rect, but they were useful in stirring up dis- 
cussion on the subject. 

There is one point that seems to have been 
overlooked in the discussion—one part of the 
woods that escaped a shell. It is the paipable 
fact that the drift of the most profitable line 
of retail advertising in the smaller cities has 
been towards a concentrated weekly effort 
for which the weeklies are just as well adapted 
as the dailies. 

Take the city of Dallas for example: it is 
one of the largest and best business centers 
in Texas and contains the best daily paper 
eee in Texas, and one of the best pub- 

ished: in the South, and a dry goods mer- 
chant who has been in business there for sev- 
eral years, informs us that there is _practi- 
cally no business in retail dry goods in Dal- 
las lee at least four days in the week. The 
whole town waits for the bargains advertised 
in the Sunday edition of the Mews, and 
almost the entire business of the week is con- 
centrated into Monday and Tuesday. In 
other words the Sunday edition of the daily 
occupies to a large mass of advertisers ex- 
actly the same position as the weekly does in 
the smaller towns, 

A glance at any daily paper published in 
Texas in ordinary week-days, in which retail 
advertising is scant indeed, proves this. Ex- 
perience has doubtless taught that it is better 
to make a loud roar once a week than a little 
shout every day inthe week. This axiom is 
borne out by a knowledge of the habits of 
womankind. It would, undoubtedly, become 
an intolerable nuisance for them to wade 
through whole pages of bargains every bless- 
ed day in the year. 

Focees one reason the general advertiser 
does not get better results from his invest- 
ments in the weeklies is because his campaign 
as a rule is not planned with sufficient atten- 
tion to local conditions. 

A story to tell, yay convincingly 
and persistently told into the right ears at 
the right time will always pay, and you can 
not tell this story to apout one-half of the 
best people in America through any other 
medium than the country weekly. 

Respectfully, W. A. GuTuriz. 


Our friend Guthrie is wrong. A 
story pleasantly and convincingly told 
can not be told profitably if too much 
money is invested in bringing the 
audience together. That is usually 
the case with an audience addressed 
through the weekly papers. The 
point made by PRINTERS’ INK is not 
that the weekly is worth less than the 
daily, but that it is not worth much 
more, and_ the advertiser is charged 
for it a good deal more every time.— 


(Ep. P. I. 


THIs is the age of pictures in adver- 
tising—and they have come to stay. 























A MARKET VALUE. 
From Printers’ Ink for March 2, 1808. 


New York, Feb. 17, 1898. 
Oscar G. Moses, President the Ripans Chem- 

ical Co. : P 

Dear Sir—In answer to your inquiry 
would say that your advertising in the Chi- 
cago, Ill., Record, including the extra rate 
for breaking column rules and cuts, on the 
basis of a daily circulation of 204,000, costs 
you between one-twelfth and one-thirteenth 
of acent per line per thousand. 

The page advertisement which we have 
ordered in the Chicago Record for you costs 
one-seventeenth of acent per line per thou- 
sand, owing to that paper waiving all extras 
for an advertisement occupying a full page. 

Of course you understand that the cost 
per line per thousand is less to us than that 
quoted above to the extent of the agent’s 
commission. Very respectfully, 

Tue Geo. P. Rowe_t ApvERTISING Co. 


The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Co. : 

GENTLEMEN—We note that although the 
charge for our advertising in the Chicago 
Record amounts to the considerable sum of 
$38,648.64, yet the rate for each thousand cir- 
culation does not appear to be excessive, and 
this is to authorize you to place the same 12- 
inch advertisement in _ and every other pa- 
per that will give an equal service for an equal 
charge. We place no limit upon this order 
and you are at liberty to submit it generally 
to the publishers and special agents. It is 
said that advertising patronage is scarce just 
now, but here is advertising to be had for the 
asking, and at the full schedule rate of a 
paper that is known to be enterprising and 
excellent. We will pay your bills monthly as 
rendered, on presentation of proofs of serv- 
ice. Respectfully, 

Tue Ripans Cuemicat Co. 
Oscar G. Moses, President. 

By virtue of the authority above conveyed, 
we now invite newspaper publishers and 
sp:cial agents to come in and take our orders 
for the insertion of a 12-inch advertisement 
to appear in every issue for a year, or fora 
shorter time at the publisher’s option. 

Apply in person or by letter to 

Tue Geo. P. Rowgit Apv. Co. 
No. ro Spruce St.. New York. 


It appears that the substance of the 
above communication was addressed to 
the publishers of the Rome (N. Y.) 
Sentinel, Mr. A.C. Kessinger, presi- 
dent of the Sentinel Company, an old 
and experienced newspaper man, there- 
upon took the matter in hand and dealt 
with it in the following ietter : 


Rome, N. Y., Feb. 28, 1898. 
Editer of Printers’ Ink: 

Will the Little Schoolmaster permit a little 
comparison of the relative value of adver- 
tising space in newspapers ? We received re- 
cently from the Geo. P. Rowell Advertising 
Co, a proposition to insert in the Rome Sen- 
tinel a given amount of advertising, provided 
we would publish the same on the basis of 
the rates given by the Chicago Daily News, 
amounting to about one-seventeenth of a cent 
a line for each thousand of circulation. 
Everybody will admit that the Chicago News 
is a good medium in its field, but how does 
an inch of its advertising space compare in 
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value with an inch in the Rome Sentne/ for 
each thousand of circulation? Take the is- 
sues of these respective papers for Friday, 
Feb. 24, 1898. e News consists of 14 
pages, carrying 39 columns of reading matter 
an columns of advertisements. The Sen- 
tine/ consists of 6 pages, carrying 28 columns 
of reading matter and 14 columns of adver- 
tisements. Is it possible that every one of 
59 columns of advertisements will get as 
much attention from each reader as every 
one of 14 columns of advertisements will re- 
ceive ? illa reader go through four pages 
of advertisements as readily, as quickly and 
as thoroughly as he will g° through one 
page? Willhe remember all about four ad- 
vertisements as well as he would about one? 
Will he remember about a hundred as well as 
he would about one? If not, then is there 
not a difference for each thousand of circu- 
lation in the amount of advertising laid be- 
fore each reader? If he is deluged with a 
volume of it in one case, can he give the same 
attention to it all that he could give to a 
small amount in another case ? 

To read the advertisements in the Chicago 
News as thoroughly would take at least four 
times as long as it would to read the adver- 
tisements in the Rome Sentine/. Does the 
Chicago reader have so much more time than 
the Rome reader? Does the Chicago reader 
give four hours to advertisements against the 
Rome reader’s one hour? Isn’t the Rome 
advertisement likely to receive from each 
reader four times the attention that the Chi- 
cago advertisement receives? If so, then is 
not the value of the space in the Rome paper 
worth four times as much for each thousand 
of circulation as in the Chicago paper? 

If the Chicago News, with its fifty-nine 
columns of advertising, gets one-seventeenth 
of a cent a line for each thousand of circula- 
tion, is not the value of an advertisement in 
the Rome Sentine/, with its fourteen columns 
of advertising, four times as great, or one- 
quarter of acent a line for each thousand of 
circulation ? 

Is not advertising space one thing and the 
attent‘on it receives quite another ? 

Aside from the advertising space, should it 
not also be considered that the Chicago 
reader has thirty-nine columns of reading 
matter to go through before he may devote 
himself to advertisements, while the Rome 
reader has but twenty-eight columns to pe- 
ruse, and these in larger print? 

A. C, Kessincer. 

Any one who has casually read Mr. 
Kessinger’s arguments is likely to jump 
at the conclusion that his points are 
well made, but they are not. First, 
Mr. Kessinger has blundered. The 
paper referred to was not the Chicago 
News but the Chicago Record, another 
paper published by the very people who 
own the Chicago Mews. If Mr. Kes- 
singer will compare the Record with the 
News he will find that the Record 
stands to the Vews in something about 
the same reiation that the Rome Sen/i- 
nel does ; that is the Record has fewer 
advertisements than the Mews, there- 
fore its advertising space ought to be 
worth more than the Vews’ according 
to Mr. Kessinger s theory, but it hap- 
pens to be a fact that the Vews charges 
more for its advertising than the 
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Record does and gets more of it. When 
Mr. Kessinger has noted the facts 
above stated and reflected upon his 
queer blunder, PRINTERS’ INK can not 
but wonder what he will say. What- 
ever Mr. Kessinger says will always be 
worth reading or listening to. 

PRINTERS’ INK has long maintained 
that ‘‘about seven-eighths of the ad- 
vertising done fails to be effective be- 
cause it is placed at rates that give no 
more than one-eighth of the value that 
might be had by placing the same ad- 
vertising in other papers.” 

The above correspondence illustrates 
the truth of this assertion. Asa rule, 
the advertiser has no idea at all of the 
value to him of the paper he uses. He 
wants the lowest price, and, securing 
that, is happy without concerning him- 
self whether it is high or low in point 
of actual value, 


EIGHT TIMES TOO DEAR, 


To the Editor of Newspaperdom: 
For twelve years I published a newspaper 
having a circulation which averaged 1,000, 
but in all that time I could not succeed in fix- 
ing on a scheduie of advertising rates which 
were satisfactory to myself and to my patrons. 
If it was high enough to suit me, it was too 
high for them ; andifit was low enough to 
suit them, it was too low to suit me. I final- 
ly settled on a rate of $4 net per inch per 
year, and a pro rata of that amount for all 
advertising that was taken for not less than 
three months. There was often complaint 
from the advertisers, but I stood “ pat.” 

I would like to have you tell me if you con- 
sider the following schedule a satisfactory 
one for a paper having less than 1,000 week- 
ly circulation: When space is contracted for 
by the year, $2.80 per inch ; when contracted 
for six months, _- - inch; for three 
months, $: per inch; for two months, 75 
cents per inch; for one month, 50 cents per 
inch; for one week, 25 cents per inch; or 
single inch, one year, $3; single inch, one 
month, 50 cents, and each additional inch, 
one month, 30 cents ; inch, one week, 25 cents, 
each additional inch, one week, 10 cents ? 

Is this rate too high or too low? And how 
many more than 1,000 circulation should the 
paper have to justify anincreasein the rates ? 

he field is over-supplied with, papers and 
competition is strong. 

CuestTeER, Ill. Frank R. McATEE. 

The flat rate plan that you say in your let- 
ter of roth inst. you adopted and maintained 
for some time, was pre-eminently the correct 
idea, and should have worked satisfactorily 
to both the publisher and the space user. 
When a publisher asks me about the rates he 
ought to get, I have invariably to reply that 
the state of competition and market price irrev- 
ocably fix that matter. You ought to get all 
you can; if you can get no more than $2.80 
per inch, then that will inevitably be your 
maximum. Instead of your graded scale for 
fractions of a year, I would prefer the plan 
you say you have pursued in the past—that 
of considering all orders for more than three 
months as permanent business, and makinga 
flat rate of $4 an inch a year. J can answer 
you definitely with respect to the rate you 
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ought to get from foreign advertisers, having 
proved your circulation to be not less than 
one thousand, In your section of the coun- 
try, the rate would be about $3.50 per inch 
per year.—[Epitor Newspaperdom. 
—Newspaperdom, Feb. 17, 1808. 

At one-twelfth of a cent per line, 
which is the price quoted elsewhere 
as the highest charge made by the 
Chicago Xecord for each thousand 
copies printed, a one-inch advertise- 
ment ( twelve nonpareil lines) would be 
worth one cent a week or fifty-two cents 
a year: subject, of course, to the usual 
reduction for an agent’s commission 
always so cheerfully allowed to recog- 
nized advertising agents, and logically 
with equal generosity to those adver- 
tisers who act as their own agents.— 
[Ep. Prinrers’ Ink. 


THE ORIGINAL JACOBS. 


If any one questions the right of George P. 
Rowell to claim the distinction of having 
issued the first journal bearing upon the 
subject of advertising, we are firmly con- 
vinced that when he has weighed the evi- 
dence he will waive his claim. The volumes 
in Mr. Rowell’s possession bear a date way 
back in the sixties, although not at that time 
under the title of Printers’ Inx.—?) ofit- 
able Advertising for February, 1898. 


In November, 1866, Geo. P. Rowell 

& Co., advertising agents of Boston, 
issued ‘‘Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s Ad- 
vertising Agency Circular,’’ a publica- 
tion consisting of four pages, 8 x 11% 
inches in size, and devoted, as its 
preface states, ‘‘ to the purpose of im- 
parting a thorough knowledge of tle 
uses and conveniences of a good ad- 
vertising agency. It is devoted to the 
interest of advertisers, for it wi!l con- 
tain information where and how money 
may be profitably invested—to that of 
newspapers, for it is hoped it will in- 
crease our own business, and our in- 
terest is theirs.” The publication 
was sent gratuitously to large adver- 
tisers, but to others a charge of a dollar 
a year was made. Advertising rates 
were fifty cents a line, or five dollars 
a card of twelve lines nonpareil—in 
other words, an inch. This number 
contains a large, unfinished article on 
‘“*The History of Newspapers,’’ a 
short essay on ‘‘ Advertising Agen- 
cies,’’ various lists of newspapers, and 
a page of advertisements. The sec- 
ond number (that of December, 1866) 
appeared under the name of ‘ Adver- 
tisers’ Gazette,”’ a title by which the 
ublication was thenceforth known. 
his number contains the name of Mr. 
Charles N. Kent as editor. In April, 
1867, the publication was removed to 


















New York, where it continued to be 
issued until March, 1876, the form 
and matter changing somewhat, but 
retaining in essentials the spirit of the 
first numbers. PRINTERS’ INK came 
as its successor in July, 1888, and 


been approached by its predecessor. 








APPRECIATED. 


Mr. Addison Archer, the interviewer, 
claims to be “notoriously careless about 
financial matters,” and the accuracy of his 
claim has never n disputed. His ability 
to catch and express the real views of the 
subject of his interview with accuracy is as 
marked as his capacity for sizing up his own 
(probably) most conspicuous shortcomings.— 
Printers’ Ink, Feb. 23, 1898. 

PRINTERS’ INK is always delighted 
when its good words give pleasure, 
and it was, therefore, with a thrill of 
joy that the Little Schoolmaster re- 
ceived the following communication 
from Mr. Addison Archer under date 
of Cincinnati, February 28th: 

“THANKS FOR THE KIND ITEM IN 
PRINTERS’ INK OF THE 23RD.” 
———————_ +o 
AS TO QUOTING CIRCULATIONS 
IN DIRECTORIES. 


For many years the Jntelligencer 
quoted its circulation regularly, gener- 
ally with an affidavit, to several of the 
newspaper directory publishers. “The 
figures were always published in the 
distinctive manner promised, and went 
along with other reports and estimates. 

A few years ago this matter began 
to be more or less discussed among 
newspapers, as to merit, That there 
were a large number of incorrect re- 
ports came to be a generally accepted 
fact. The Rowell firm paid for the 
proof of falsity, which resulted in the 
exposure of quite a number of very 
wrong statements. Yet this was not all. 
The directories continued to accord es- 
timates of circulation, either in figures 
or by rating letter, for the publications 
they enumerated—a thing they knew 
nothing about. 

This put publishers at a disadvan- 
tage, for while they could get accurate 
ratings by complying with certain 
prescribed conditions, they felt they 
were being imposed upon, in being 
stood up by the directory publishers, 
and rated as they chose or compelled 
to furnish a statement complying with 
their rules. 

In commenting on this situation the 
Intelligencer \ong ago took the ground 
that the directory people should pub- 
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achieved a popularity which had never pa 
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lish the figures voluntarily furnished 
and sufficiently proven, but no others, 
and protested against the publication 
of any arbitrary figures by directory 
publishers, It now appears from re- 
turns that a large majority of news- 
per publishers are of the same way 
of thinking. At least it is a fact thata 
large majority of the publishers of 
daily newspapers, issuing so many as a 
thousand of circulation do not furnish 
figures of circulation to the principal 
New York directory. 

In a list lately published in Print- 
ERS’ INK, containing all the daily 
newspapers of the United States hav- 
ing a circulation of one thousand or 
over, there are 324 which are accorded 
figures of output, while there are 545 
which are rated by guess letters by 
the American Newspaper Directory 
management. This is a significant 
showing and demonstrates that almost 
two to one of the daily newspaper pub- 
lishers are indifferent to the present 
plan of presentation of circulation 
figures by the Directory, and decline 
to furnish their circulation statements 
for directory publication. 

Of this class may be mentioned, as 
nearby, prominent and well-known 
papers, the New York Herald, Jour- 
nal, News, Press, Sun, World, Zimes 
and 7ribune, the Philadelphia Pubic 
Ledger, Times, Demokrat, North 
American, Evening Telegraph, Even- 
ing Star and News. The Pittsburg 
papers are mainly in the same list. 
At another place in the same issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK is found an article on 
the best magazines, which names J/c- 
Clure’s, The Cosmopolitan, Harper's, 
Century, Scribner’s, Munsey’s and 
Review of Reviews. Of these seven 
periodicals the first two only give cir- 
culation figures. The others are as- 
signed letters. The consensus of the 
judgment of these publications, repre- 
senting both quality and quantity, is 
consistent with that of the newspapers. 

The publication of circulation figures 
in directories, therefore, it seems fair 
to conclude, based upon the example 
of the majority and best of publications, 
is not sufficiently accurate nor general 
to be of value ; the failure to furnish 
such figures for directory publication is 
no disadvantage to-publishers nor ad- 
vertisers. Herein is subject for re- 
flection among the newspaper crafts- 
men which perhaps may profitably be 
thought about and discussed.—Doyles- 
town, Pa., Intelligencer, Feb. 17, 1898. 
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**MY VALET.” 


One of PRINTERS’ INK’s admirers, 
who lives in Brooklyn, sends this inter- 
esting recital of how one man in that 
celebrated Borough created a unique 
business by persistent advertising : 

Mr. Samuel Cohn was formerly em- 
ployed as a salesman in the large cloth- 
ing store of A. H. King & Co. in New 
York. When that firm went out of 
business several years ago, Mr. Cohn 
did not have a dollar nor a prospect 
of another position. But he was not 
the kind of man to remain voluntarily 
idle. His experience in the clothing 
business had taught him that t ere 
was quite a sum of money to be made 
by keeping gentlemen's clothing in re- 
pair, pressing the garments, and keep- 
ing them clean. He took a small store 
in an out of the way street, and hung 
outa modest hand-printed shingle with 
the information, ‘‘ Pants neatly pressed 
for Io cents.” He had many custom- 
ers and he gave them great satisfac- 
tion. Coats, vests and overcoats were 
also brought to him to be cleaned and 
pressed. He did his work so well and 
at such a reasonable price that ‘‘ Sam ” 
Cohn was soon very well patronized 
by Brooklyn’s middle-class dudedom. 
He thereupon took a much larger store. 

Mr. Cohn saw the possibility of 
building up a big business, and with 
the little money he had saved he com- 
menced to advertise. He knew the 
magical] effect of printers’ ink, having 
prepared and placed many of the large 
ads of A. H. King & Co. while with 
that firm. He knew that nothing 
would increase his trade so rapidly 
as judicious advertising. So he took 
space in the Brooklyn Zagleand Stand- 
ard Union with this kind of an ad: 


Have you a Valet? 


Surely you are rich enough to have 
one ata salary of $16 per year. 


The Brooklyn Valet 


Is at your service. GB Your Clothes 
cleaned, pressed and put in genteel 
condition every week /or $16 per year, 
payable quarterly. 
Try it and be convinced. 
THE BROOKLYN VALET, 
47 Sands Street. 


The ad paid and brought him cus- 
tomers from far and near. Then he 
put the same matter into a display 
poster and used it on the platforms of 
the Brooklyn ‘‘L”’ roads. With an 
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eye to catching the fashionable trade 
on the ‘‘ Heights,” Mr, Cohn adver- 
tised in the Wall Street Daily News, 
hoping thus to reach the crowd of 
brokers and business men who use the 
Wall Street Ferry to reach their resi- 
dences in Brooklyn. He also took 
whole pages in the Brooklyn Elite 
Directory, the ‘Blue Book” and 
several of the ‘‘ swell” club periodicals, 
The result was that it became neces- 
sary for him to open quite a swell re- 
pair shop at 109 Montague street, 
right in the heart of Brooklyn's most 
aristocratic district. One month after 
opening the store Mr. Cohn had 300 
annual customers on his books—resi. 
dents of that district. At $16 a year that 
means a total annual business for that 
store of $4,800, obtained in one month, 
but new customers are being added at 
the rate of three or four every day. 
Mr. Cohn estimates that the gross 
earnings of both stores exceed $35,000 
a year, built up from mothing within 
the last four years. He employs a 
staff of thirty taiiors and _pressers, 
but, according to his own account, 
will soon have to increase this staff 
and open other stores to accommodate 
his rapidly increasing business. 
Perhaps Mr. Cohn’s excellent busi- 
ress methods and the honest treat- 
ment he gives to his customers have 
had as much to do with his phenomenal 
success as anything else. A subscriber 
to his service can at any time go to 
the telephone and order Cohn to send 
for a particular garment or suit to be 
pressed and cleaned. A uniformed 
messenger is at once dispatched on 
receipt of the message, the clothes 
are brought to the store and, if urgent, 
are cleaned, pressed and delivered to 
the subscriber the same day. 
Following is form of agreement 
which is signed in duplicate between 
Mr. Cohn and each of his annual 
customers : 
Brooklyty..cccccsccsesess 189 
This is to » That I have this 
day paid to THE BROOKLYN VALET ¢he 
sum of $4.00 as a first payment, and agree 
to further pay the sum of $16.00 in guar- 
terly payments of $4.00 tn advance ; in con- 
sideration of which said firm agrees to 
Sponge, Press and keep in repair, (small 
repairs) al/ my personal garments during 
the term of this agreement. 
PENNE 5 6c cticdvevecedatesedsoessees ccccce 


Mr. Cohn has his advertisement in 
every bedroom of every prominent 

















hotel in Brooklyn, and does quite a 
large transient business outside of his 
regular customers. ‘‘ Out of consid- 
eration for the ladies,” to use his own 
words, he has decided to cater for 
their trade also, and is now advertising 
‘Ladies’ coats, jackets, cloaks and 
gowns kept in order by the year for 
$25.’’ ‘‘ Kept in order’’ means that he 
cleans, presses and alters to the lat- 
est fashion, when required to do so, 
every such garment given into his care. 
He has already a goodly number of 
Brooklyn’s fashionable women on his 
books, and may, perhaps, add to his 
title of ‘‘ My Valet,’’ the addition of 
“My Lady’s Maid.” Mr. Cohn’s 
male customers include the most promi- 
nent men in Brooklyn. 

Another odd thing advertised by Mr. 
Cohn is to cut down gentlemen’s old 
pants and make bicycle breeches out of 
them for 75c. This latter feature has 
proved quite a lucrative undertaking 
since he initiated it two years ago. 

Mr. Cohn himself is a plain, straight- 
forward, common sense business man, 
who possessed the shrewdness to see 
that there was a great demand for just 
such an odd trade as his. He started 
out to build up a big business, and he 
has already got it. He has had imita- 
tors, but cares very little about them, 
except that he protests against his 
trade-mark, ‘‘ My Valet,” being used. 

e+ 


WHAT BILLPOSTING COSTS, 

The following schedule of rates for bill- 
posting has been agreed upon by three of 
the largest concerns in New York: 

One single week, listed, renewed and pro- 
tected service, per week, five cents per sheet; 
two to eleven weeks, four cents; twelve to 
twenty-three weeks, four cents, five per cent 
off; twenty-four weeks or over, four cents, ten 
per cent off; one-sheets posted as chance 
may offer, not listed, no time guaranteed 
longer than one week, $40 per thousand; 
one-half sheets, posted as chance may offer, 
no time guaranteed longer than one week, 
$20 per thousand ; one-quarter sheets, posted 
as chance may offer, no time guaranteed 
longer than one week, $10 per thousand; 
snipes posted as chance may offer, cut eight 
or ten to the sheet, $4 per thousand ; painted 
signs, furnished and placed on tups of special 
billboard stands, 80 cents per square foot per 
year ; painted signs furnished and placed on 
tops of regular billboard stands, 40 cents per 
square foot per year; distributing from 
house to house (only), $2.50 per thousand ; 
distributing from house to house, includin 
business places, $2 per thousand ; card an 
sign tacking, from $30 to $50 per thousand 
(depending on size); frame signs, affixed in 
business places, $rooper thousand. Standard 
size of all posters, 28x42 inches. 





DR. AYER’S MOTTO. 
J. C. Ayer’s motto was: “ Undertake what 
you can accomplish, and accomplish what 
you undertake,’ 
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SHOP MOTTOES. 


—Not to give a benefit is not to get 
one. 

—Looking here is the prelude to 
persuasion. 

—We keep everything that you ex- 
pect to find. 

—We make your dollars grow large 
in this store. 

—Spacious assortments give you a 
wide choice. 

—We make temporary losses bring 
future gains. 

—lIf you prefer to look to-day, look 
and consider. 

—We like criticism and will follow 
any good suggestion. 

—The trading that tells is the trading 
that continually sells. 

—We try to focus here the best that 
all markets can supply. 

—Bargains talk. They speak for 
us in no uncertain tones. 

—The business that disappoints a 
customer undermines itself. 

—Our prices are merely another 
name for unparalleled values. 

—We prefer the best things. 
ond-rate we lack shelf-room for. 

—Better goods for the same price, 
or more goods for a lower price. 

—The ‘‘one price” plea is not so ef- 
fective as the ‘*fair price” mark. 

—wWe secure our patrons two things: 
good goods and coveted bargains. 

—‘‘ There is that scattereth and yet 
increaseth,” even in selling goods, 

—We study to bring you back. We 
want to please you more than once. 

—Our goods are not old acquaint- 
ances : they are new and up to date. 

—We don’t so much want you to 
buy as we want you satisfied with your 
bargain. 

—Our guarantee is as broad as you 
wish it, and protects the patron to the 
uttermost. 

—We don’t claim to know every- 
thing, but we want to know every- 
thing that will improve this store. 

—Don't decide until you are con- 
vinced. But, if you decide wrong, we 
shall be glad to have you change your 
mind. 

—If we please you your neighbor 
will find it out. If we don’t please 
you and your neighbor the public will 
find it out. Jj. B. 

-——_- +o 


Sec- 





“ Srrike while the iron is hot” is good ad- 
vice, but Cromwell’s amendment—‘' make 
the iron hot by striking it ’’—is better. If 
you sit around and wait for the iron to heat it- 
self, you may lose a chance to strike.—8rains, 
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BOOT AND SHOE ADVERTISING. 


I believe that more practical argu- 
ments may be advanced in advertising 
a line of footwear than are possible in 
almost any other branch of merchandis- 
ing. The elements of comfort, dura- 


RAARARRAAARR RAR RARR RARRM 
A Day on Your Feet 


proves the value of those old 
easy shoes you burned up the 
other day, for all they looked 
so disreputable. Let me tell 
you about those 


«« Always-Easy ” Shoes 


which I am selling for only a 
Half Dozen Fifty Cent Pieces. 
Medium weight, flexible sole, 
made natural shape of foot, 
support every part perfectly 
and leave the toes (and corns) 
in their natural ition. Neat 
as a daisy. Will wear as well 
as any $4 shoe on the market, 
as only the best grades of stock 
and best workmen are used in 
their manufacture. I never had 
a pair returned or complained 
of because they tired the feet 
or didn’t wear well, and I al- 
ways try to sell them to men 
who stand on their feet mostof 
oe time. I want toshow youa 
pair. 


F. J. BLANK. 
All Kinds of Footwear. 


VEY VUE VUUUY VUUM UES 
Ap No. 1. 


bility, style and economy enter so 
largely into the customer’s thoughts 
when the purchase of a new pair of 
shoes is contemplated that they furnish 
an almost limitless field for persuasion 
in the talk of the advertisement. 

The advertising of a general line of 
footwear, to be of the greatest value, 
should be classified under three sepa- 
rate and distinct heads, and neither 
should be allowed to conflict with 
either, viz., men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s. When advertising a specialty 
in men’s footwear, devote your entire 
advertisement to that specialty, as the 
points to be brought out and dwelt upon 
concerning good features in a man’s 
shoe are of no special value in adver- 
tising either women’s or children’s 
shoes; and the same is true reversed. 
It is well to mention, very quietly, in 
each advertisement, that all classes of 
footwear are kept in stock; but put it 
in small type and in a corner. 

Now, let us take up these three 
heads, in their order, keeping in mind 
the golden fact that there are appro- 
priate goods to sell at appropriate sea- 
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sons, and also that boot and shoe ad- 
vertisements, to be of the greatest 
benefit, should as nearly as possible 
approach the conversational and argu- 
mentative form in which the salesman 
would appeal to the customer person- 
ally. As an illustration, let me say 
that I have a man’s shoe in which 
there is only a small profit at $3, but 
which I know to be good value at $4, 
and which I have determined to use 
as bait for the sale of other goods at 
greater profit. Before writing my 
advertisement of this particular shoe, 
I will take the shoe and study its 
points, putting myself in the place of 
the man who expects to put his hard- 
earned money down in exchange for it 
and who expects to test its value by 
wearing it. Having .thus impressed 
the good points of this shoe upon my 
mind, I have reached the conclusion 
that it is valuable especially for the 
wear of men who are upon their feet 
most of the time in their waking 
hours, and who need a shoe that is 
perfectly easy, and not too light, is 
neat, and, as men who are compelled 
to stand up all day are not usually 
wealthy men, their footwear must be 
lasting in quality. 

Right here I would say that there 
is nothing more valuable, as an auxili- 
ary to newspaper advertising and 
window display, than to get out some 
neat circular letters, in this argumenta- 


-¢ 
He Looks at Your Feet 


first thing—whether he is your 
brother or the other girl’s brother 
d. Men are all 
If your feet are 
neatly shod, he thinks you are 
elegantly clad, even if you are 
wearing a dress that’s made over 
from last year. We have shoes 
that make feet opneee. long and 
slender—aristocratic. Shoes that 
make large feet look small, and 
little feet as dainty as Cinderel- 
la’s. Shoes that conceal all de- 
formities. Shoes that are perfect 
in every detail that to make 
up a strictly well-dressed foot. 
Reasonable prices. 












BLANK & CO., Shoe Outfitters. 





Ap No. 2. 


tive and conversational style, and mail 
them direct to a number of the class 
desired to reach. 

Now, why is this shoe easy on the 
foot? In a few words, because it has 
a medium heavy sole, is flexible, is 

















lasted to the natural shape of the foot, 
and therefore perfectly supports the 
heel, the arch of the instep and the 
ball of the foot, leaving the toes in 
their natural position, each part of the 
shoe being in exact proportion. It is 


vecoseus 
A Healty Schoolboy 


or girl exercises the feet thor- 

oug “ollding et running, skip- 

ping, sliding—on the way to 
hool. This exercise 


Wears Out Shoes 


The boy can’t help it—it’s nat- 
ural—but =~ et book. on_ his 
father’s pocke 

recently poded. a line 


School Shoes 


designed to meet the needs of 
those who can not afford to buy 
shoes every two or three weeks 
for that boisterous boy. They 
will stand all kinds of hard 
knocks, keep out the wet when 
he stops to wade through a 
mud puddle, and at the same 
time look well. This is aspecial 
ig for you to joe oe that 
in and have him fitted 
Hou like the shoes and so will 
ou. 


JOHN BLANK, General Shoe Dealer. 
PERSE SHER 


Ap No. 3. 


neat because of the shape of the toe, 
its tasty ornamentation and general 
good workmanship. Durable, because 
made of the best stock throughout and 
by efficient and painstaking mechanics. 

With these facts as a basis, I will 
write an ad something like ad No. 1. 

Such advertising as this is a personal 
appeal that touches a tender spot—foot 
comfort—and is the keynote to success- 
ful selling. 

An entirely different method must 
be employed in adverti-ing women’s 
footwear. Although the ladies, as a 
rule, are not attracted so much by com- 
fort and durability as the sterner sex, 
still these practicalities should have 
their proper place and weight in the 
advertisement. Beauty of fit and finish, 
style, whether the shoe will make the 
foot appear smaller or aristocratically 
long and slender, and all the little 
points which go to make upthe ensem- 
ble of a daintily dressed and stylish 
foot, are the fascinations which draw 
the dollars fron, feminine purses. And 
this is true of all classes of women— 
factory girls and saleswomen, fortune’s 
favorite young misses and stately ma- 
trons alike. This being the case, it is 
the part of wisdom to fashion the 


















I have 
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talks to the ladies in such manner as to 
cover, as nearly as possible, these 
points with respect to differently shaped 
feet ; and, after looking over my stock, 
I will, for general purposes, write an 
advertisement like ad No 2. 

This advertisement will be under- 
stood to be only an outline. Special 
styles may be mentioned, as also special 
prices and regular prices. Comfort 
and wear should have their proper 
place in the description of any par- 
ticular shoe, but in advertising ladies’ 
shoes it is best to make these subser- 
vient to the points mentioned above. 

Shoes specially made for old ladies’ 
wear and for invalids should be given 
space by themselves, and never should 
be allowed to conflict. 

Children’s footwear advertising 
should be designed to appeal to the 
common sense and pocket-book of the 
parents. Infants’ footwear does not 
need any special publicity. School 
shoes for children give the best oppor- 
tunities for strong advertising talks, 
and the arguments may be made 
clinchers. As in all other lines, the 
stock should be thoroughly well 
known by the seller, that he may talk 
about the shoes from a personal know]- 
edge. Ad No. 3 is a practical school 
shoe advertisement. 

Pictures may be used to excellent 
advantage in shoe advertising, espe- 
cially for children. Advertising cuts 
do not cost much and fill a profitable 
place in attracting the eye of the 
reader to the subject matter of the ad- 
vertisement.—Michigan Tradesman. 





THE TIME TO ADVERTISE. 

When the buying spirit is uppermost, as it 
always is in December, people will buy 
whether merchants advertise or not. Adver- 
tising in December helps to direct the tide of 
buyers toward the places where the best bar- 
gains are to be found. But it is directory 
rather than creative of the desire to buy. 
Once a business is well established, it can 
better afford toeconomize on advertising i in 
December than in any other month of the 
year; for, as we have said, the buying spirit 
is then assertive and people will buy any- 
how. But in January and February a differ- 
ent situation is presented. Then the stores, 
unless filled by extraordinary means, look 
empty, the purchasing instinct falls to its 
minimum proportions, and the problem with 
most storekeepers is how to carry their un- 
diminished expenses. Here is where adver- 
tising, Cm | directed, becomes of the ut- 
most value y it and by it alone can a 
buying movement be created. A cut in the 
margins, a compelling statement of imperious 
bargains, and lo, the store is soon filled with 
purchasers. In other words, advertising, the 


storekeeper’ 's tonic, is needed most not when 
trade is strong but when it is weak.—Nyack 
N. ournal 
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REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING. 





Mr. Jules P. Storm of 200 Broad- 
way is an advertising agent who has 
made real estate advertising a specialty. 
In a recent conversation with the 
Little Schoolmaster’s representative, 
Mr. Storm is reported to have said : 

‘*Ten years ago I took up the adver- 
ing business, giving my entire thought 
to the development of real estate ad- 
vertising. At that time none had 
ever been advertised in any conspicu- 
ous manner. Auction sales and im- 
\portant parcels of real estate had only 
been announced in the most perfunct- 
ory and crude way. Results there 
might have been, but none comparable 
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feature of my business. Lawyers were 
then wont to advertise only in the man- 
ner prescribed by law, even for auction 
sales. I prevailed on some of these 
attorney customers of mine to advertise 
their property in the stirring, efficient 
manner in which almost everything 
else is announced, and the results were 
so satisfactory that ever since these 
methods have remained in vogue. 

‘* About two years ago I had occa- 
sion to advertise the sale at auction of 
an unusually large parcel of lots in a 
rapidly developing section. In order 
to make the public realize the impor- 
tance of the sale I took half-page 
spaces in the dailies. Even though 
the public had become more or less 
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to those which I believed might be 
brought about by stirring up and vital- 
izing an interest, which only needed 
awakening. I started in with a large 
display advertisement for an auction 
sale. The importance given to it, so 
foreign from the regulation style 
then in use, immediately provoked in- 
quiry as to the cost of advertising on 
such a scale. When the sale came off 
it proved a wonderful success, justified 
my expectations and my judgment, and 
had opened a new field. 

‘*From that auction sale dates the 
general practice of using large news- 
paper space and prominent type for 
these purposes 


rposes. 
“It was in 1889 that I made legal 
announcements of real estate matters a 





used to display for auction sales, this 
was startling. But when the day of sale 
came around that outlay was found to 
have been justified. Never had the ex- 
change salesrooms held such a crowd. 
‘*T started an innovation last year. 
I do not think I assume in saying that 
I put life into the advertising of office 
buildings. These were advertised in 
the best of mediums, through me 
mainly, to the extent of quarter, of 
half and even of whole pages. It is 
generally conceded, now, that such 
methods are the surest, quickest and 
most efficient for the popularization 
and disposition of office buildings.” 
‘*Mr. Storm, did you never meet a 
failure on your sales?’’ was asked. 
‘Once. I had been requested to 












advertise a sale of some hundred lots 
in the Twenty-fourth Ward, way up 
on the northeast side. The surround- 
ing territory was inhabited mainly by 
Germans of a good, thrifty character, a 
class from whom we expected satis- 
factory returns. The sale was well 
advertised. The day came around and 
everything looked promising. When 
the auctioneer mounted the stand he 
expected to face a German assemblage. 
There was not a German insight. The 
bidding was unsatisfactory. A few 
lots were sold and then the rest were 
withdrawn. It must be confessed that 
the sale was a failure. The truth came 
out in a consultation held on the 
grounds after the close of the sale. 
We had chosen a poor day. It was 
Pfingst Monday, a universal German 





holiday.” J. W. SCHWARTZ. 
BUSINESSES INADEQUATELY AD- 
VERTISED. 
IX.—AMERICAN WINES AND CHAM- 
PAGNES. 


The American wine and champagne 
business is one of growing interest and 
importance. Here is an industry that 
represents an invested capital of not 
less than sixty or seventy millions of 
dollars, and gives employment directly 
or indirectly to some one hundred thou- 
sand persons. Yet its different prod- 
ucts are not as well known or in as 
much demand as they should be— 
largely because not properly advertised. 

Foreign wines, especially French 
champagnes, have been greatly ex- 
ploited and extensively advertised. 
Big salaries have been paid to noisy 
‘‘wine boomers,” and large sums of 
money have been expended in advertis- 
ing certain brands. All this, and other 
reasons, have led some people to think 
that imported wine is the only kind of 
wine to drink, and to have a poor 
opinion of the American product. 

In order to overcome this sentiment 
and prejudice, our wine makers who 
produce really choice vintages and su- 
perior champagnes should advertise. 
The American wine maker has to 
begin a campaign of education. 

There is no doubt that the habit of 
drinking claret and other light wines is 
growing in this country. And as 
Chauncey M. Depew once said: ‘‘ We 
drink champagne as no other people 
do, for we drink it on every possible 
occasion.” Thus, whether it be at a 
private or public reunion, at a fire com- 
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pany’s celebration, at a christening or 
at a wedding, champagne is ¢he drink. 

As there is good profit in champagne 
it would pay American makers to do 
more advertising than they have yet 
done. At present only three, perhaps 
four, American champagnes have been 
even fairly advertised. 

Not long ago Mr. Bauder, secretary 
of the Pleasant Valley Wine Co., told 
me that he expended $10,000 last year 
in advertising ‘‘Great Western” 
champagne. Considerable space in the 
Boston papers had been used, while the 
rest went for advertising in the maga- 
zines, high-class weeklies, posters, pro- 
grammes, etc. Mr. Bauder believes 
in illustrated advertisements which 
catch the eye and for that reason most 
of the ‘‘Great Western” ads are dis- 
played well. 

Another brand of American cham- 
pagne fairly well advertised is ‘* Gold 
Seal ’’ of the Urbana Wine Company. 
Mr. Hildreth, president of the com- 
pany, tells me that about $5,000 was 
expended last year for advertising. 
Part of this went for space in weeklies 
and monthlies, and quite an amount 
for metal signs placed at the elevated 
railroad stations, and for street cars. 

The feature of the advertising of 
‘*Cook’s Imperial’? champagne are 
the two and three-line reading notices, 
which appearin several of the daily 
papers of only the large cities. This 
should be a very good way of adver- 
tising and likely to influence many. 

There are several other American 
wine companies doing some general 
advertising, but they make the mis- 
take of seeking the general public be- 
fore they get the retailers to handle 
their goods. Thus there has been an 
advertisement of a champagne in 
Leslie’s and other weeklies, and the 
other night I saw the ad of the same 
champagne in a theater programme. 
Now, if you and I wanted to buy a 
bottle after the theater, we would 
have hard work to get it, as the 
champagne is kept in only one or two 
places in the whole city, and even 
they were not mentioned in the ad. 
The producer wants to advertise first 
to the trade, and then when people 
call for a certain brand they can get it. 

L. J. VANCE. 

Eacu advertiser must hoe his own row in 
his own way. But the experience of others 
will reveal many short cuts. Other adver- 
tisers’ experience is a good thing when used 
intelligently, and very dangerous when used 
indiscrimi ly.— Mansfield (O.) News, 
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CYCLE CATALOGUES. 


WHAT A STUDENT OF TRADE MENUS 
HAS DECIDED REGARDING THEIR 
FAULTS AND FAILINGS, 


There has hardly been a day in the 
last four or five years that I have not 
had occasion to examine one or more 
catalogues in different lines of the 
cycletrade. In fact, it has been part 
of my regular work, and I may be 
said to have a more or less intimate 
acquaintance with the subject, although 
I never prepared a catalogue in 
my life, and don’t expect to do so 
unless some manufacturer believes from 
what I write that I can be of service 
to him and will employ me for that 
purpose. Eventhen I would be ob- 
liged to admit my doubts as to 
success, as it is much easier to criticise 
work than to do it, and I might prove 
a dismal failure in a matter about 
which I am disposed to find fault. 

A considerable amount of work is 
expended on the average catalogue, 
but it is not always of the right kind. 
It may fail of its purpose for reasons 
that are not apparent to the compilers, 
but which many readers determine at 
aglance. A striking absence of orig- 
inality is evident in a great majority. 
They are steteotyped in phraseology 
and form, and do not change materially 
from year to year. What is called 
current trade literature — the pam- 
phlets, booklets, advertising dodgers 
and so on—are often infinitely better 
than the catalogues for the same house, 
and just as often, I believe, do they 
accomplish a better purpose and sell 
more goods than the larger and vastly 
more expensive work. 

A too great reliance is placed on 
cuts or half-tones. They are sup- 
posed, at least, to indicate the goods 
as they are, to be actual reproductions 
so far as this can be accomplished with 
paper and ink. They may look alittle 
better than the originals, just as a pho- 
tograph of a man or woman is an 
improvement on the subject before the 
camera, but this is the result of a 
natural desire to make the best possible 
showing, and is rather to be commend- 
ed than otherwise. 

Still, these illustrations do not an- 
swer their purpose unless they are ac- 
companied by readable and understand- 
able descriptions in which matters of 
technical detail are supplemented by 
the use of plain English wherein the 
meaning is clearly expressed and 
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superfluous adjectives are omitted. 
Clearly stated facts that are capable of 
proof go much farther with the aver- 
age reader of a catalogue than the 
presentation of grandiloquent claims, 

Primarily, the catalogue is intended 
for the dealer. But it hasa wider use, 
It not infrequently includes parts and 
sundries which the agent does not 
carry in stock, and about which he 
knows nothing excepting what is given 
in the printed matter. He may be 
able to describe the goods from the 
catalogue, yet he is just as likely to fail, 
Thefault is not his, but belongs to the 
compiler. The customer, knowing 
nothing of technical details, is abso. 
lutely at sea when he tackles the aver- 
age catalogue, and the assistance given 
by the dealer can not always be de- 
pended upon to help him out. And 
yet that very catalogue is intended to 
act as a medium for the sale of goods. 

It may be valuable in many respects, 
it may be better than others, but it is 
deficient in the essential qualities of an 
unspeaking salesman, and fails because 
it has not been brought down to the 
trade intelligence of the reader. I 
sometimes find difficulty in obtaining a 
full description of an article from the 
printed matter in a catalogue—such a 
description, I mean, as I can thoroughly 
understand—despite the fact of a long 
experience that should, if it does not, 
qualify me for getting what I want. 

The inexperienced or casual reader 
is not expected to do any better, and 
yet they outnumber the other kind bya 
thousand to one. 

There is one phase of catalogue work 
on which effort seems to me to be 
wasted, and I am going to touch on it, 
even at the risk of offending some peo- 
ple who are otherwise my friends. I 
mean the chronic habit of almost every 
manufacturer for calling the machine, 
sundry or part that he makes the best. 
Take a dozen or more catalogues cov- 
ering the same kind and grade of these 
goods, and each one is better than all 
of the others. How is this possible? 
They all may be equally good, yet it is 
pa impossible for all of them to 

e the best, even though each one may 
have some characteristic that distin- 
guishes it from the others, 

Therefore, when the dealer or the 
buyer finds that all cycle manufacturers 
claim the distinction of making the 
best, and that all the rest are inferior, 
he is confronted with a problem in 
mathematics that is probably beyond 

















He may have be- 


his ability to solve. 
come so accustomed to the use of 
the term that he appreciates its lack of 
meaning and prefers to determine the 


matter for himself, as most ple do 
anyway, and I believe that if 1 were 
buying things from cycle catalogues I 
would take those about which the facts 
were plainly and concisely stated and 
ignore ‘‘the best,” wherever I could. 

I said in the first paragraph that I 
would probably make a failure in pre- 
paring a catalogue, despite my experi- 
ence in reading them. But let me see 
how I can succeed in giving out a few 
ideas about their preparation, making 
each point an item by itself. Here 
they are, without money or price. 

Let the subject matter be brief as 
possible, neither wasting type nor 
your readers’ time. 

Let the descriptive matter of each 
separate article be comprehensive, but 
concise, using plain language and giv- 
ing all the necessary facts. 

In covering separate details endeavor 
to show their relation to each other, so 
that the whole may be understood. 

General descriptions, plainly worded, 
should show the construction in all its 
details, even to the extent of giving 
sectional views, with the necessary ex- 
planations, wherever allowable. 

All the reading matter should be 
definite and conclusive, not omitting a 
line of fact and not including a super- 
fluous word. 

If the article described has an indi- 
vidual merit, possessed by none others, 
state the claim to this effect and show 
the reason for making it. 

If the word best should be used, pre- 
sent the proof, or what is thought to 


be the proof, and afford the reader. 


some opportunity for exercising his 
own judgment. He will then have 
greater confidence in the claim. 

Originality in expression and style is 
of vast consideration when not ‘‘ too 
fresh.” There is too much originality 
sometimes, too much style and not 
enough substance, even though given 
in an excess of matter. 

Don’t let the printer spoil your work. 
If colors are used, see that they har- 
monize. There are better artists in 
business than in the profession, and 
they don’t like to have their artistic 
taste offended. 

Don’t use small type or inferior pa- 
per. Many readers can not see very 
well, and if they are obliged to pick 
out the words they are not likely to 
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pick out the goods about which they 
find difficulty in learning. 

A manufacturer may know all about 
his own goods and yet fail in telling 
their story, because he thinks the goods 
will speak for themselves. So they 
may, when the buying public has a 
chance to examine them, but they don’t 
have this chance in the catalogue, and 
the nearest ve to this is a word 
picture, in which the facts are given 
as they are and for what they are worth. 
—The Wheel. 


TRADE CATALOGUES IN HOLLAND. 

In a recent communication to the State 
Department, United States Consul Listoe at 
Rotterdam, Holland, writes on a topic which 
will be of interest to manufacturers. In 
America trade catalogues are sent out pro- 
miscuously and fall into all hands, It seems 
that Hollanders take a different view of the 
matter. Consul Listoe says: 

** Complaints have been made to this con- 
sulate by local wholesale dealers in various 
branches of goods that American manufact- 
urers send circulars or catalogues giving 
cost or selling prices to the smallest retail 
stores, as well as to wholesale houses. To 
this the Netherlands wholesale dealers seri- 
ously object. They say that they consider 
manufacturers’ catalogues are strictly confi- 
dential business communications, and that it 
is a breach of good faith for either a manu- 
facturer or a wholesale dealer to let a retail 
dealer or an outsider become acquainted 
with its contents. They insist so strongly on 
this interpretation of business etiquette that a 
wholesale stove dealer in this city lately 
refused this consulate the simple piece of in- 
formation as to size and description of a cer- 
tain English-made stove (asked for by me at 
the request of an American stove manufact- 
urer), on the plea that the descriptive cata- 
logue sent him by the English manufacturer 
was confidential and only intended for his 
own personal use. Many wholesale dealers 
here refuse to deal with manufacturers who 
send their catalogues with prices, etc., broad- 
cast over the land, and, for this reason, I 
have thought it might be advisable to so in- 
form the American trade.” —Bicycling World. 


———_+o>_____ 
A BILLPOSTER’S PHILLIPIC. 

In spite of all the stuff that is written and 
printed about the value of newspaper space 
any serious, thinking advertiser, if he will 
but stop to consider, knows that it is ephem- 
eral, and consequently fleeting and unsub- 
stantial. Can any one imagine a more use- 
less, worthless thing than yesterday’s paper? 
Hardly ; and yet how incessantly we hear it 
asserted that the daily paper is the best of all 
advertising mediums. ow seldom the as- 
sertion is challenged. Column after column 
of flapdoodle, merely ringing the changes of 
this one theme, is ground out daily. Adver- 
tising papers vie with one another in extrav- 
agant reiterations of the fallacy. Authori- 
ties (save the mark), no matter how widely 
they may differ on other phases of advertis- 
ing, are practically a unit when the question 
of the best advertising medium is broached. 
After all is said and done, though, it is reall 
a difficult matter to find a medium whic 
does not possess more real claims on the con- 
sideration of an advertiser than these self- 
same, much vaunted newspapers.— 7he Bild 
Board, Cincinnati, O. 
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This design, which was prepared by 
Wagstaff & Co., of New York, for 
Hall & Ruckel, proprietors of Sozo- 
dont, illustrates the method usually 
followed in the preparation of Sozo- 
dont advertisements of this class. 

Frederick L. Perine, in charge of 
Sozodont publicity, secured from Miss 
Maxine Elliott, whose portrait appears 
above, a written testimonial for this 
famous dentifrice, through the courtesy 
of one of her friends. (It would be 
unnecessary to add here no money was 
passed in this transaction, were it not 
for the belief in some quarters that 
testimonials are usually obtained for a 
consideration. Miss Elliott was able 


to freely recommend Sozodont on its 
merits alone.) The testimonial having 
been secured, a photograph was select- 
ed as the most available for the pur- 
pose and placed with Wagstaff & Co., 
who were commissioned to prepare it 
for reproduction by photo-engraving 
and to design a frame for it. How 
well they succeeded is shown here. 
With suitable text and pen-and-ink 
border of an entirely new style, this 
design has appeared in many well- 
known publications and secured to 
itself no little commendation, especial- 
ly when the press-work did full justice 
to the exquisite lines of the portrait 
and frame.—Profitable Advertising. 








SANITARIUM ADVERTISING. 

Dr. J. H. Lancashire, president of the 
Alma Sanitarium at Alma, Mich., writes 
us that he has had some experience in trying 
to acquaint people with the advantages of a 
pata institution, and that he has found 
that advertising a sanitarium is almost en- 
tirely Gdenat hon any other class of adver- 
tisin **We have tried various mediums, 
starting out with the daily press, the popular 
monthlies, the religious press, making stabs 
at al! of them with possibly more or less suc- 
cess, but have finally condindes that the in- 
stitution that aims to be‘ strictly regular’ 
should appeal almost exclusively to the phy- 
sician. It is the well-to-do people that we are 
after, and they do not go to any place, as a 
rule, unless their doctor says so. We adopted 








this plan some two years ago, and have found 

it to be to our advantage.” —Profitable Ad- 

vertising, Boston, Mass., Feb. 15th. 
——__ +o 


IN VIRGINIA. 

Brother Griggs objects to our receiving pay 
for whisky advertisements. Let him object 
to his church receiving contributions from 
those people in his locality who buy whisky. 
If one is a fair proposition the other must be. 
As soon as he tries the experiment we will 
take under advisement his “ urasked-for” 
suggestions. Move on, Brother Griggs !— 
Richmond (Va.) Planet, Feb. 19, 1898. 


GOOD ADVICE. 
Use only the best mediums, but stay in 
them.—Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 
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A NOVELTY IN ADVERTISING. 
A firm of English bootmakers have hit on 
a novelty in the advertising line which must 
3sess irresistible attraction for every gen- 
uine snob. They announce “ best boots and 
shoes at ready money prices, made on 
selected lasts of the following gentlemen, 
perfect feet only having beenchosen for the 
eck models.”” Then follows a list of the 
owners of these perfect feet in assorted sizes, 
including sucha distinguished collection o 
eminence as the Duke of Roxburgh, the 
Marquis of Hamilton, Earl Cadogan, Prince | 
Dolgourki and many ‘others. This arrange- 
ment has the double advantage that any one 
oing to this establishment has a chance of 
as chosen as a stock model and finding | ° 
his name enshrined on the roll of fame as 
owner of a perfect pair of feet.—Jndianafolis 
Sentinel, 


———_ ++ 
SUITED AND UNSUITED, 


Different branches of business require dif- 
ferent methods. What may be a successful 
advertising venture in one line may be en- 
tirely unsuited for another. The schemes 
used for the city trade would be a failure to 
attract country trade ; those used by the re- 
tailer totally unfit for use by the manufact- 
urer of the goods the retailer sells.—Zhe 
Book-Keeper, Detroit, Mich. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 
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QOUTHERN FARMER, A 

\ Southern agricultural 
people read it; 22,000 moni 
and Southwest. Adve: vertising 





Ga. Leading 
eetlicasion. Thrift 
ly. Covers Sow 
rates very low. 





OHIO. 


NHE YOUNGSTOWN SUNDAY NEWS _ offers 
$100 reward if they haven’t got the 
circulation in that territory of 100,000 poor's: 
Rates, 20c. inch. Address NEWS, Youngstown. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
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Wwe do neat, Boot iets pa attractive mpl circulars, 

‘ou one goed ane aa ve you want people 
to'loo id read—come to us. 


INE Press. a{0 Spruce St., New York. 


THE EFFSEY FALCON PEN 


Can be used on hard linen 





well on any kind of paper. 
Its esting os ies make 
{it the cheapest steel pen 
| on the market, for it wears 
a ice - a as an 
Price: site thre box of 
44 pens; ora sample box 
is sold for 10 cents. Either size mailed on receipt 
of the price by 


JOHN H. COOK, Red Bank, New Jersey. 


The... 
Arizona Republican. 


Published every morning 
iat the ear at 
TX, ARIZONA, 


IS ae BY 30,000 PEOPLE 
EVERY DAY. 
For rates and general information con- 


cerning the Treasure Territory’s chief 
newspaper write to 


H. D. LaCoste, Eastern Agent, 
38 Park Row, New York. 














New England's Family Paper. 
THE 


Portland Transcript 


Tie Siewme Tits LiF ay | 
advertisers w seeking th: 
i aad tt. FF. 








[a= COLUMBIA REGISTER—daily and weekly 
—is the only daily paper in South Carolina 

giving a sworn and detailed circulation state- 

ment. (See Ayer’s Pirectory), It is 

family newspaper published in the State. That’s 

why it pays to advertise in THE REGISTER. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
HEELING NEWS, 7,000 daily. | Only English 


eve’g paper in cil 
ence 
Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $r00 2 4 @ page; 25 cent 
extra for specified position—i/ Rake, 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


= your name on a small Aadreos Wi A get one 
* WM. JOHNS- 
TON to Bred tee ew Yor 














THE EVENING CALL 


erage men INDIANA, 
is the best daily 
size of the town. it is t; 
urate and reliable. 


jewspaper in America for the 
handsome, 
Press, 





land buyers. 

FIVE FACTS. 
The Ray Lang circulation 
of the Transcript for the year 
ending July 31, 1897, was 


23,4433 


One-half of this circulation is in 
Maine ; nine-tenths of it is in New 
England. 
=go Heo YS 
| many per paper. 
Many are borrowed 
con house to house finally 
it to relatives in the West or 
South. Ask any New lander if 
this is not so. 
Bes ena t Ge 


Ing” does not if advertie 
0 
This — ¥-4 for “run 
n 
a per ant good 
The advertising rates of the TRan- 
moderate 


« SCRIPT are ' or 
shape extra goee tions can be 
had by early 


TRANSCRIPT CO. 
Portland, Maine. 
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SEED TIME! wt 


Advertising 
Seed in the TR O Y R ECORD 


Will bring you a Golden Harvest. 












"WHAT THEY SAY OF US 


$ ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
= WELLS & RICHARDSON CO. 











Leader, Sines Wis, BURLINGTON, VT., July 27, 1897. 
t ing 
— pleasure to recommend the Leader to any who want 


proaemnte publicity” ‘We h have had large space in the —— dailies of the coun- 
try for a good many years, and place the er amongst those that give us the 


best percentage of profit. ours very trul uly, & RICHARDSON Co. 


Investigate The Leader. Somate copy and rate card sent on appli- 
cation. ‘Addi ress—SUPERIOR LEADER, West Superior, Wis. 
SESSSSEEE SSS 


Pein ddd ddd add dd dd 


1AM NOT! 













I am not too busy. 

Iam not inundated with orders, 

Iam not doing the work of the entire nation. 
Iam not rushed to death. 

I am not kept awake thinking about business. 
I am not high-priced. 

Iam not the only pebble on the beach. 


| AM! 


) 

} 

J 

; Iam an expert printer. 
} 

> 


PPP» ahaa 


Iam a good adwriter. 


) 

) 

; Iam prompt in filling orders. 

? I am skilled in preparing ads and booklets. 

; I am sure I can satisfy you. 

? I attend to the whole business—writing, designing and printing. 
; WM, JOHNSTON, Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York City, 
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aan nena | 
ight pages—Daily and Sunda . 
Bight pages Pally and Sunday 1) The Intelligencer 


dish—1 cent. 
COVERS THE FIELD. 


BRIGHT There are 137 post-offices in Bucks 
ENTERPRISING County. There are no large towns, 
but a huge number of villages. The 


THE JEWISH Ses ee 
| LY N E of the a9 
DA WS The Intelligencer 


DOSOSYIND ||! sens comes 





to 134 post-offices in Bucks County. 
‘Che paper thus thoroughly covers 
Printers’ Ink says: its home territory, giving the most 


“The Jewish Daily News with a cir- and best of circulation, concen- 
culation of 17,000 is Ze afternoon sheet, trated advertising and thorough 


at 185 East B’way, New York. It publicity, in a limited field. ‘hose 
is the outgrow dj. ** ame Gazette, a things not — = -_ ao 
weekly e: 8 n tal rti 
reSingsaorigton stg of more tun H {ere at any price or by any mean 
wen efunct com ors are ke 
Siive tor the Jewish "Gazette by seven What Bucks County people want 
trained traveling agents. Circulation or need can be best, most profit- 
weThe parents read the 1 poe pes mm gt 
“The paren news columns economica advertised in ER 
in the YIDDISH pages of the paper, while INTELLIGE! cua, which is the oldest 
Boceiidren loo! Ay te ” ish part ae publication and reaches the most 
Jewish news and special features they people in this territory. 


can not find elsewhere. These papers are 
thus read by both generations. 


“Yiddish is more spoken in N. Y. than 4 DAILY AND 
any other foreign language but Ger- Intelligencer, WEEKLY, 
man ” 


Specimen Copies Sent Free. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 























BEREEEEREEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESE 
i THE PATRIOT,“ 3 
¢ RI » PENNA ¢ 
: The Paid Circulation of | | The Paid Circulation of ¢ 
« — ee eee ¥.. | «THe Patriot in Harris- @ 
b GREATER ¢ an that of any | burg is Gumateathen Ghat ¢ 
@ other newspaper printed | of any other newspaper @ 
¢ in Harrisburg. printed in Harrisburg. ¢ 
< Uqoertising suppliedoy 4. D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. ¢ 
SEREREREEEEEREEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEELSE 













\\Y All these Rail- JOLIET 
\f roads switch to 3 BELT. . ak ng Ea 
wn % Joliet’s 
population 
34,500. 
NEWS, daily and ] 99] 
weekly circulation By 
Here’s the people and wealth. All 
our mills and railroads running fulltime. 
Thrifty farmers. Have you anything 
to sell? Consult 
THE NEWS CO. 
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The Bicycle Trade and Rider, 


WEST OF THE RIVER, 


IS ONLY REACHED THROUGH 


THE CYCLING WEST 


Let us help you get agents where 
you have none, and help the agents 
you have, by advertising your goods 
before the riders in their vicinity. 


WE HELP BOTH. 


NO OTHER CYCLE PAPER REACHES 
OUR FIELD. 


WE ARE ALONE. 


Write us for special inducements. 


The Cycling West Publishing Co. 
BOX 133. DENVER, COL. 
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and rate card. P 
> 
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Texas isthe greatest State in the Union, 
There are over 300,000 Baptists in Texas, 


THE 
TEXAS 
BAPTIST 
STANDARD |; 


is their chief denominational medium. § 
The STANDARD has the largest circula- ¢ 
tion of any religious paper published in 
the Southern States. 
The following affidavit proves that 


fact: 

oo, TEXAS, February 3, 1897, 
To WHom Ir} May "CONCERN : 4 
This certifies that the smallest number of 
complete ies of the TEXAS BAPTIST STAND- 
om rinsed during uring any week of 1896 was ¢ 


PP dh 


J. B. CRANFILL, Proprietor. 

(Seal.) r. M. HAMILTON, Pressman. 
iT. CLAIR LAWRENCE, veep Clerk, 

Subscribed pad sworn to Bates = 

B. Cranfill, Hamilto: 
coment ora day of Fotreary, 1 1897. = ¢ 


Jno. T. BATTLE, 

Notary Public, McLennan Co., Texas. ¢ 
Advertising rates are reasonable. , 
Write tothe Texas Baptist Stand- { 
ard, Waco, Texas, for sample copy } 





Peddler 
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IOWA 
GOT THE 
FACTORY. 


Proprietors of a factory, 
employing fifty hands, ad- 
vertised through an agent at 
Webster City, Iowa, for a 
location in Iowa. The agent 
placed the WANT AD in the 


DAILY IOWA 


CAPITAL 


The ad appeared six times. 


¢-2 The postmaster at Webster 
City forwarded eighty-seven re- 
plies to that ad to the Cleveland 
concern. This means that some 
pretty ‘ood people in oes or. 
towns of the State read 
the CAPITAL. That’s just one 
instance. We've got loads of 
such facts. 


DAILY IOWA CAPITAL, 
Des Moines, lowa. 
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An Opportunity ! 


If there are any of the readers 
of Printers’ Ink who would like to 
reach an exclusive class consist- 
ing of wealthy stockmen and pros- 
perous farmers, they can reach 
them directly through 


Texas Stock 


AND 
Farm Journal 


CIRCULATION, 
14,000 GUARANTEED. 


Rates, 10c. per Agate line, with 4 
liberal discounts on time and 
space contracts. 


OFFICES ; 
DALLAS. FORT WORTH. 
SAN_ANTONIO. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
LUTHERAN OBSERVER. 
CHRISTIAN STANDARD, 
PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL, 
REF. CHURCH MESSENGER, 
CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTOR, 
EPISCOPAL RECORDER, 
CHRISTIAN RECORDER. 


If You 
Knew 


why these leading religious weekly 
papers had paid other advertisers, 
would it be reason for you to try 
them? 

This is to tell you: 


1—They are read by prosperous fami- 
lies (over 220,000). 


2—Their readers believe in them 


thoroughly. 


3—They do not conflict in circulation, 
but cover different denomina- 
tions. 


4—Through them an advertiser is 
received with the confidence 
that attaches to a trusted friend. 


5—They are read carefully in the 
quiet of the home circle, so that 
advertisements are sure to be 
seen and gain attention. 


6—The cost to advertise is low and is 
arranged in a series of fixed 
discounts that gives to all ad- 


vertisers equal service for the|* 


amount of their investment. 


You Do 
Know 


Whether you have anything to 
sell which prosperous families 
would buy if it were known to 
them. It is for you to tell them. 
It is for us to help you. We do 
it willingly. Ask for information. 


The Religious Press Ass’n, 
104 South Twelfth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Think! 


What 725,000 papers go- 
ing into as many Ameri- 


can homes means. That’s 


Lane's List 


FOR MARCH. 


If you advertise in these 

five papers you strike the 

purchasing members of 

the household. Isn’t that 

what you are looking for? 

Why not write to us for 

information? Just a postal 

card of inquiry will bring 

you the particulars. 
LANE’S LIST (incorporated), 
Augusta, Maine. 



















} The Average Daily 
Circulation of 


tHe ARGUS 


for the past six months 
ending February 1, 
1898, was 


13,98 COMPLETE 


. + » COPIES, 
Affidavits furnished to 
advertisers on applica- 3 
tion. Comparison with 
other Albany papers 3 
will show why THe 
ARGUS leads in circula- 
tion, news and influ- 3 
ence. 


THE ARGUS CO., Albany, N.Y. 
JAMES -C, FARRELL, Manager. 
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THE 


NICKELL 
MAGAZINE. 


COOOCOCCCO = 





Big value, at small cost 
To readers and advertisers. 


A beautiful 64-page standard magazine, printed 
on extra fine coated paper, containing each month 
over thirty high-class half-tone engravings, five or 
more short stories and serial, by able writers, and 
all the interesting features of its high-priced con- 
temporary, at one-fifth of its cost. 


TO MILLIONS 


50 Cents Per Year (postpaid). 


TO ADVERTISERS 


The chance of a lifetime. 


A Guaranteed Circulation 


For coming issue, 62,000. 


Following expected 
to reach the 100,000 mark. 


Send in an order at once and march 
with us to success. 


Rates will be advanced within a short time. 


Address all communications, 
NICKELL MAGAZINE, 
N. Y. OFFICE, 4 Alden Street, 
800 Temple Court. BosTon, Mass. 
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No Daily, Weekly or Semi- 
In Kansas Weekly paper Xs credited 
with so large a circulation as that accorded THE 
TopeKA SEMI-WEEKLY CaPITAL by the American 
Newspaper Directory. 


4 But five other Semi- 
In All America Weeklies have credit 
for so large a circulation as is accorded by the 
American Newspaper Directory to 


The 
Semi-Weekly 
Capital 


THE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER is too slow for 
the progressive, up-to-date farmer, the kind of a 
farmer who has use for what you have to sell and 
money to buy it. If he is not situated so that he 
can conveniently take a Daily, he wants the next 
best thing, a Semi-Weekly paper with all the 
news of the world while it is fresh and interesting. 


Tue Semi-WEEKLY CapirALt fills 
In Kansas the popular want to perfec- 
tion. It is the leading farm and family news- 
paper. It reaches over 1,200 post-offices and 
circulates in every county irf the State. This is 
the year to reach the farmers of Kansas, and THE 
Semi-WEEKLY CapiTat is read by more of them 
than any paper published. 


tor First Six Months of 1597, IDOL 4 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 


“THE ROOKERY,” CHICAGO. TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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REMARKABLE PROOF 


OF THE EFFICIENCY OF THE 


RECORD-UNION, 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., 


AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 





Los ANGELES, March 4, 1897. 
Managers “ Record-Union,” Sacramento: 

GENTLEMEN: During the bustle and hurry of closing a success- 
ful exhibition, we neglected to properly express to you our appreciation 
of the work accomplished by the RECORD-UNION as our sole daily 
newspaper choice in the line of publicity. It gives us pleasure to be 
able to truthfully state that we credit to your paper the lion’s share 
of making the features of this Sacramento Food Exposition known to 
the citizens not only of Sacramento, but the towns adjacent, and 
thereby insuring to a large extent its success, 

Inasmuch as this paper at the start took the position usually 
taken by all fair-minded, liberal and broad-gauge papers, that an ex- 
position of this nature held features of considerable news interest to 
its readers, and therefore at once conceded to it a fair and liberal 
representation in its news columns, we felt that its enterprise, as well 
as its standing in business and family circles, as the leading daily 
paper of the Sacramento Valley, deserved the utmost recognition, and 
that, with its wide-spread circulation, we could make the exposition 
entirely successful without the aid of any other daily paper. 

We made up our minds from personal investigation that the 
RECORD-UNION covered the field pretty thoroughly, and we so/ely 
utilized tts advertising columns. We are satisfied with the results, 
and we now heartily return thanks, etc., etc. 

L. W. BucKLgy, 
C. H. PEASE, General Manager. 
Business Manager Sacramento Food Exposition. 





EASTERN AGENTS, 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 
New York and Chicago. 
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Tells Its Own Story 


Whole amount of newspaper postage paid in 
at the Wichita postoffice during 1897 was 
$1,731.70—-See Third Assistant Postmaster 
General’s Annual. 


-m Wichita 
Eagle 


Paid $1,432.76 


























of this amount. There are 27 other publica- 
tions that pay the balance—$298.94. Eagle’s 


excess, $1,136.62. 

Our Express Company Bundles go out on 
every train. We deliver direct to the train 
Newsboys—there are 22 Mail Trains daily. 
Our city delivery is larger than the circula- 
tion of all the dailies combined, regardless 
of where they are printed. 


Our Field 


Peculiarly our own—Southern Kansas and 
Oklahoma. We have no competitors, be- 
cause of our location. Population increasing 
rapidly. . 


See George P. Rowell’s R. P. [urdock, 


Next Quarterly for : 
Statemeut. Business Manager. 


The S. €. Beckwith Special Agency, 


“The Rookery,” Tribune Building, 
Chicago. New York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


TELLING 
SECRETS 
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Mr. A. W. Peterson, advertising manager of 
The Indianapolis News, in a conversation about 
Newspaper Directories and advertising publications, 
recently said: “I believe the American Newspaper 
Directory has gone further in bringing out the truth 
about newspaper circulation than any other publi- 
cation. We think very highly of the American 
Newspaper Directory. I notice that Mr. Rowell’s 
friends are the honest, strong newspapers of the 
country, and it is their indorsement that is worth 
most and counts most in showing that he is doing 
his work honestly and thoroughly. Printers’ Ink 
is undoubtedly the leader among publications de- 
voted to advertising. It is the first of its kind. I 
have read it from the beginning. I said from the 
beginning that it was telling just what I have learned 
in ten years’ experience as a printer, pressman 
publisher, reporter and advertising manager—telling 
just what people are anxious to know—secrets, 
That is what made it a success from the beginning. 
Everybody wants to know how to prepare advertis- 
ing, how to make paying contracts, and PRINTERS’ 
Ink has devoted its entire career to telling these 
things. Everybody seeks favorable publicity for 
their work or their wares, and that is why I believe 
that everybody is interested in PRrinTERs’ Ink.” 
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AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 
CONFIDENTIAL 
INFORMATION BUREAU. 


CONCERNING THE CHARACTER AND 
CIRCULATION OF NEWSPAPERS. 








THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DiRECTORY is issued four times a year. 
Orders are solicited for an annual subscription covering the four issues (which 
appear on the first day of March, June, September and December) and a 
yearly subscription for PRINTERS’ INK, a journal for advertisers, issued 
weekly. The price of an annual subscription, is twenty-five dollars; and the 
subscriber becomes a member of THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 
Confidential Information Bureau, and in consideration of the payment of the 
sum of twenty-five dollars, Py! in advance, is entitled to the privilege of 
applying to the publishers of the Directory, at pleasure, for a confidential 
report concerning the circulation or character of any newspaper credited by 
the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY with a circulation rating greater 
than 1,000 copies per issue. Such confidential reports will be supplied to 
subscribers whenever called for. 

In dealing with newspapers and periodicals and paying them large sums 
for advertising it often appears essential to the advertiser to know about the 
stability, character, standing and present circulation of a particular publication 
under consideration. The information conveyed by a newspaper directory is 
necessarily brief and touches only upon well-defined lines. A timely knowledge 
of some important detail of the past, present and the probable future of a 
paper may occasionally prevent an unwarranted expenditure. What seems gold 
on the surface is sometimes only gilding. 


Among the list of subscribers to the 
American Newspaper Directory Confidential 
Information Bureau are the following well- 
known advertisers: 


Royal Baking Powder Co., New York, 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, New York, 

J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

James Pyle & Sons, New York. 

Hall & Ruckel, New York. 

Sterling Remedy Co., Ind. Min. Springs, Ind. 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY Confidential Information 
Bureau, with the more than thirty years’ experience of its founders, and with 
the facilities at their command, is often in a position to tell about a specified 
publication just what an advertiser would very much like to know. _ 


ADDRESS 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers of 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY AND PRINTERS’ INK, 
No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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Go Where Money Is 


If you desire to make money. 


PROVIDENCE IS ONE OF THE RICHEST 


cities in the country, and outside of Boston is the most important 
city in New England, 


its Demands for Goods 


are simply immense, and money spent judiciously in reaching these 
demands can not but bring large returns, 


TELEGRAM 


furnishes the very best medium for bringing goods to the notice of 
the purchasing public, because it has the 


Largest Circulation 


and because it 
REACHES THE HOMES. 


For January the net paid circulation per day of THE ase: 





TELEGRAM was A 36,421 
While the net circulation per Sunday of THE SUNDAY TELE- 
GRAM was , ~ 38,310 


That the business men appreciate the fact that Tur EVENING 
and SUNDAY TELEGRAM have the lead over'all competitors in circu- 
lation, the following record is evidence : 


JANUARY. 
EVENING and SuNDAY TELEGRAM, inches of paid advertising, 23,878 
All kinds-of advertising carried by competitors, . . + 20,833 


PAST NINE MONTHS. 
EVENING and SUNDAY TELEGRAM, inches of paid advertising,227,242 
All kinds of advertising carried by competitors, . . . 192,962 


YIN 


Providence 


Telegram 
Publishing Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. f. 















































GOOD, 
HONEST, CLEAN NEWSY 
FAMILY 
SE hrenet 
P 5 ENTERTAINING 


THE 
ELMIRA 
TELECRAM 


has the Largest Circulation 
of any Sunday paper in New 
York State outside of the 
Borough of Manhattan. 


Wy 
A. FRANK RICHARDSON 


TEMPLE COURT, - - - NEW YORK 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, - CHICAGO 
RED LION COURT, FLEET ST., LONDON 




































PROFUSELY THE 
ILLUSTRATED KIND 
A DROP OF INK AND THAT 
MAKES UP TO DATE IN| ADVERTISERS 
es | ALL RESPECTS | ENJOY 
ecerece| ME THE 
2 2 TIME 








PRINTERS’ INK, 


To get it you have to 
be entitled to it 
and to ask for it. 


EVERY PERSON who places advertising through 
us to the amount of $100 will be presented with 
either a year’s subscription to PRINTERS’ INK, or 
copy of the latest issue of the American News- 
paper Directory, provided he asks for it. If the 
patronage amounts to $200, both PRINTERS’ INK 
and the American Newspaper Directory may be 
had if demanded. The customer whose business 
amounts to $1,000 will be made a member of 
the American Newspaper Directory Confidential 
Information Bureau, and be thereby entitled to 
receive PRINTERS’ INK regularly and a new edition 
of the Directory every March, June, September 
and December, as it appears; also be allowed 
the privilege of applying to the publishers of the 
Directory, at pleasure, for a confidential report 
concerning the circulation or character of any 
newspaper credited by the American Newspaper 
Directory with a circulation rating greater than 
1,000 copies per issue. 


Among the first subscribers to the Confidential Information Bureau were: 
The Royal Baking Powder Co., 100 William St., N. Y. City. 
The Procter & Gamble Co , Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Messrs. Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
The J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 
The Ripans Chemical Co., N. Y. City. 
Messrs. James Pyle & Sons, 436 Greenwich St., N. Y. City. 
Hall & Ruckel, New York. 
Sterling Remedy Co., Ind. Min. Springs, Ind. 




















FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Company, 
No. 10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 
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uN sometimes—but we want a 
f\ truthful, hustling representa- 
U\N tive in every manufacturing 
U\N city who can get advertising. 
LIN We want him to investigate 
h thoroughly before he begins 
MN work—then he can know what 
yf he talks about. 
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A\N ~ 
U\N 
fi Are you the man? 
M\ 
U\N 





AN Then write to M., 


(\\ NEW IDEA PUBLISHING CO., 
LIN 636 & 638 Broadway, = - ° New York. 
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Newspaper men who desire to attract the at- 
tention of Proprietors of Summer Resorts to the 
merits of their publications as mediums for Sum- 
mer Resort advertisements would do well to 
avail themselves of the special Summer Resort 
number of Printers’ Ink for March 23, which 
will go to every Summer Resort in the United 
States. The edition will be above 25,000 copies, 
and will afford an opportunity for placing argu- 
ments where hotel men will see them at the very 
time when they are making plans for advertising 
intended to interest the tourist or summer boarder. 











ADVERTISING 
SUMMER 
RESORTS 


ADVERTISING RATES 
FOR THE SPECIAL EDITION ABOVE ANNOUNCED; 


Classified Advertisements (no display), 25 cents a line. 
Displayed Advertisements, 50 cents a line, or $100 a page. 
Special positions, 25 per cent extra, if granted. 








SCHOOL NUMBER 
inTERS’ INK for May 2th will be a special school number, and a sample co 
will be sent to the managers of Educational Institutions in the U.S. ample copy 


will be above 25,000 copies. 
Educational “institutions are large and liberal advertisers. 
Advertising forms an important item in the running expense of a successful 
school. 
blishers who believe their papers to be valuable media for school advertise- 
meals should avail themselves of thks spectal ed edition of Prirtrers’ Ink. 


LEE NUMBER 


— iw mee ot Pauses . nw A =F oS "Edition. Lead will be first number for the eleventh 
Special Rates for the Special Editions: ( One Page in the Three Issues, 
$300 net; One-quarter Page in the Three Issues, $75 net. 
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ROBERT BONNER 


When he first started the New York Ledger 
advertised it very largely. He once paid 
three thousand dollars for his advertise- 
ment in a single issue of the New York 
Tribune. Do you think Mr. Bonner knew 
what he was doing P_ He is now a million- 
aire. Made his money largely by advertis- 
ing largely. If you want to ‘‘cover” Ohio, 
advertise in the 


“Ohio Select List” 


(Daily and Weekly). For terms address 


each paper : 
Akron, Kenton, Portsmouth, 
Beacon-Journal. News, Times. 
Ashtabula, Lancaster, Salem, 
Beacon. Eagle. News. 
Bellefontain Lima, 
Index, ad Times-Democrat. ca <> f 4 
fi 
a. —— Sidney, vs 
Cambri Marie F 
aw sd “been Springfield, 
Defianc €, Mari on, Republic-Times. 
Republican-Express. Star. Warren, 
East Liverpool, | Massillon, Chrontele. 
Crisis. Independent, Wooster, 
Findlay, Mt. Vernon, Republican. 
Republican. News. Xenia, 
Gallipolis, Newark, Gazette and 
Journal. Tribune. Torchlight. 
Hamilton, Norwalk, Youngstown, 
News. Reflector. Vindicator, 
Ironton, Piqua, Zanesville, 
trontonian. Call. Courier. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


Return of Prosperity, 





FEBRUARY SHOWS A SURPLUS. 


Receipts of the Government for the Month 
Exceed the Expenditures $1,973,103. 


Wasxineton, March 1.—The customs receipts 
for the month of February were $15,040,681, 
against $11,587,260 for February of ast year; 
internal revenue $12,003,319, Gaainet $10,888,422 
last year, and miscellaneous $1,528,358, against 
$1,925,315, a totalfor the month of $28,572,358, 
against $24,400,997 for February last year. 

The expenditures for the month, not including 
the amount paid out on account ‘of the Kansas 
Pacific Railroad, were $26,5"9,255, as compared 
with $28,796,056 for the same month last year. 
The surplus for the month was $1,973, 103.—New 
York Sun. 











The above statement issued from Washington- 
proves conclusively that business is steadily im 
proving, and if the war scare would pass over, we 
would be rushed with trade. My orders in Decem- 
ber averaged 37 per day, in January 38 per day, and 
in February 39 per day. My customers order in 
larger quantities than heretofore, which shows that 
they have more confidence in the return of pros- 
perity. My inks are always guaranteed and if not 
found as represented I buy them back and pay al! 
freight charges. Send for my new price list. 


Address 


Printers Ink Jonson, 8 Spruce Street, New York. 





rr 





News Ink (best in the world), in 25-Ib. kegs, at 6 cents a Ib., 
and in 500-Ib. barrels at 4 centsa Ib. Job Inks in 14-lb. cans, at 
25 cents a can, that can not be equaled elsewhere at any price. 
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25.000.000 


CIRCULATION 


GUARANTEED AT THAT. 


That’s the circulation of 
the “SPECIAL” edition of the 


FIRESIDE 
COMPANION 


We PLASTER the entire 


country with these 








If you wish to reach every family in the United 
States, who can read and write, and at a very much 
lower rate than any other medium, and do it at once, 


advertise in this publication. 
We sell space, agate line, by the million circula- 


tion. You pay only for what you get. 





For Advertising Rates, etc., address 


GEO. MUNRO’S SONS," sew" York. *” 
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We Want Your Orders ! 


Posters 
Show Cards 





Street Car Cards 
Advertising Designs 


What we do, we do well! Supply unique and 
effective ideas — submit sketches for your ap- 
proval and turn out the finished work full of 
life and snap and vim. The kind you ought to 
have to make your advertising pay. 


Send us the particulars of what you think 
you want and we will show you what we can 
make of it. 


We are doing a good business because we do 
good work. We'd like to add your name to 
our list of customers. 


THE GIBBS 
& WILLIAMS CO., 


Artistic Lithographers 
and Printers, 
183 William St., New York. 





Telephone, 3870 Cortlandt. 
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The American Newspaper Directory has no horror for the publisher 


who is willing that his customer should ao hie he is buying. Any 


advertiser has ample reason for withholding patro 5 aaa accurate informa- 


tion regarding circulation is not at hand. 














—n—n—=asyrrrn 
The newspaper manager has no more reason for complaint when asked 
for a statement of circulation than a merchant has when visited by a repre- 


sentative of Dun or Bradstreet. 


The Tribune: 0. S. W. 
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“THE PEOPLE’S 
DIRECTORY” 


In every city is the advertising 
display of the . . . 


STREET CARS 


Here you will find where to get the things that other 
people have tried and found good. Otherwise it wouldn’t 
pay to advertise them. Here you may look for the flour 
to make cake, the baking powder to raise it, the various 
articles of household use, or of dress, the knick-knacks 
needed by everybody, the requirements of every-day 
civilization. What to get. Where to go to get it. 







For a small sum monthly you can list your goods in 
the “‘ People’s Directory, ” and make them known to 
thousands of buyers. By doing this would be but fol- 
lowing the example of America’s greatest advertisers. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO. 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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DON'T FORGET 


that a card in the 


Brooklya L 
CARS 


is 16x24 ins., double card 16x48, 


KNEE 








and the rate of $100 and $200 per 
month respectively is, for circula- 
tion covered (103,000 daily aver- 
age), the greatest and cheapest 


advertising in America. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO. 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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In about four months 
all trains of the 


Brooklyn 
66 L “4 


will be running over 
the Brooklyn Bridge 
—the advertising will 
in consequence be 
trebled in value. <o <> 
Contracts made now 
“go” at the present 
rates—later it will cost 
more. Get in now and 
Save money. <SxSxSxsS> 
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For several years the editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory has found it advisable to 
use the letter X among his circulation ratings, 
its meaning as explained by the key, being “Tn 
doubt.” The same letter rating will beccn- 
tinued in future issues of the Directory, but the 
meaning will be further differentiated, as set 
forth below. 

A communication from this paper, in answer to an application for a 
revision or correction of the circulation rating accorded to it, brought 
out the information that the paper will not be satisfied with any rating 
the editor of the Directory would be justified in according. Instead of 
aiding the Directory to state the truth, the communication appeared to 
exhibit greater readiness to institute libel suits and other unfriendly acts, 
or made a demand that the name of the paper should be omitted from 
the Directory, thus rendering the book imperfect. A paper to which 
this letter rating is applied is generally one that (in the opinion of the 
editor of the Directory) is likely to cost an advertiser more for a service 
it can render than would be required to obtain a similar benefit from 
some other publication. 





In the June issue of the American News- 
paper Directory the letter Y will have a place 
among the circulation ratings. Its significance 
will be to direct attention to the circumstance 
that a recent circulation statement, has not been 
furnished from the office of the paper with suffi- 

E cient attention to detail and authenticity to war- 

rant the editor of the Directory in accepting it 

as authoritative, and the consequent probability that the withholding of 

recent information comes from the circumstance that the last circulation 

rating accorded to the paper is higher than a new statement would war- 

rant, and the consequent greater value to the publisher of an old rat- 

ing, which may or may not have been correct, over a new rating which, 
if correct and up to date, would be less favorable. 


IN future issues of the American Newspaper 
Directory the circulation rating letter Z has a 
place, Its meaning is as set forth below. A com- 
munication received from this paper, in answer to 
an application for a revision or correction of the 
circulation rating accorded to it, failed to be a 
ee satisfactory circulation report because of some.one 
of the following shortcomings : 





Tt was not signed, 

It was not dated. 

. It was not definite. 

It was not given with sufficient attention to detail. 

It did not specify the time supposed to be covered by the report. 

. It did not covera period of sufficient duration. 

. It was signed with a hand-stamp. 

- It ar signed by some person whose authority to sign was not explained or 
nown. 

9. It was signed by an initial or by initials only. 

to. It conveyed no information. 

1x. It contained a complaint or protest but no definite information. 

12. It contained a complaint or protest but no information whatever. 

13. It was not given in such a way as would make it possible to hold any one re- 
sponsible for the information it purported to give, should it afterwards be 
proven untrue. 

Although the attention of the publisher was directed to the insuffi- 
ciency of the report and full information furnished just. how the fault 
might be remedied, it had not been cured at the time the revision was 


completed for the printer. 
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DEPARTMENT 


PO eeee evessesccccces 


‘By Charles Austin Bates. 


Readers of Printers’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
1 es or plans for advertising. As many as possible will receive full, honest, earnest 
criticism. ere is no charge for it. Printers’ INK “ pays the freight.” 


OF CRITICISM. 








A. W. McGowan, who has written 
a good many ads for PRINTERS’ INK, 
is now a dealer in real estate out in 
Illinois. Illinois is a good State for 
the real estate business. There is 
more real estate to, the acre out there 
than in any other place I know of. 

Mr. McGowan publishes on a card 
the following matter, which seems to 
tell his story pretty well. I think, 
however, he would do better to make 
it a continued story; tell about one sec- 
tion of his business on one card, and 
another section on another card. When 
you mix up buying and selling and 
renting and lending and borrowing and 
fire, life and accident insurance, all on 
one small card, the effect is rather con- 
fusing. The card, however, is well 
written, and on the whole leaves a 
pleasant impression, 


OUR STORY. 


Have you a lot—plot—house—business— 
farm—for sale ? 

Have you a house—business property— 
farm to rent? 

Have you mortgages—bank stock—local 
securities—to dispose of ? 

Our dusiness is to SELL—people come to us 
when ¢hey want to BUY—that increases your 
chauce of dealing TENFOLD—by placing your 
business with us—our charges are reasonable. 

*,* 

How about the insurance on your house— 
barn—buildings—goods—household effects ? 

Have you neglected to provide for your 
family a sufficient amount of life insurance ? 

Are you protected by a policy against ac- 
cidents ? 

We can furnish you insurance ~ Fire-Lire- 
AccipenT—You will find our rates as low as 
any—Companies as good. 


*,* 


Most people have accounts to collect— 
Have you? 

Collecting for business men or individuals 
will receive our personal attention—we feel 
sure of succeeding in this line—decause—we 
shall keep everlasting at it. 

*,* 

Our opportunities for loaning money ought 
to be good--veople will surely come to us to 
borrow. 





*,* 

We have a comfortable chair in our office 
for you at any time - if you have business for 
us—it will receive our Best efforts—if no 
business—stop in just the same. 

McGOWAN & RICHARDSON, 
Grimes & Pelton Block, Tlion. 


ASSOCIATION. 
Jackson, Michigan, Feb. 25, 1898. 

Mr. Chas. Austin Bates, New York City: 

My Dear Sir—Several weeks ago I mailed 
you some of our Association booklets, etc., 
submitting them for your really valuable and 
helpful criticism, Ihave looked in vain in 
each succeeding number of Printers’ Inx 
for some reference to our booklets, but thus 
far have not seen a line. Of course I know 
that oceans of printed matter arrive at your 
office for criticism, but I had the impression 
that not many secretaries sent their work, 
and I sent mine only for the reason that our 
Association booklets and ads may profit by 
and_ be improved by your helpful hints in 
the Department of Criticism. 

I shall keep on looking and express the 
o that you -~ get to our stuff some day. 

ery respectfully yours, 
Geo. SUTHERLAND, General Secretary. 


At several times I have given atten- 
tion to the printed matter of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. I have 
generally found that it was bad. 

This matter from Jackson seems to 
be better than the average. In fact, 
it’s the best I have seen in some time, 
so far as the wording and the general 
tone is concerned. The printing is 
about as bad as usual, but I have given 
up ever expecting anything but bad 
printing from Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. 

In the booklet entitled, ‘‘A Tonic 
for the Manhood of Jackson,” the best 
foot of the Association is put forward. 
Following are some extracts : 

GREETING. 

This book is issued by the only all ’round 
men’s organization in this city—the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. To some this 
may seem to be too broad and too big a state- 


ment; the statement, however, is based on 
absolute fact in that the Association is the 


Tue Younc MEn’s CuristiaAn 


only organization in Jackson that conducts 
evening educational classes, runs a well- 
equipped gymnasium, holds social rallies and 
receptions, gives lecture courses on practical 
and up-to-date subjects, maintains a_well- 
supplied reading-room and holds religious 
meetings for men only, all under the one 
roof, without one department crowding or 
interfering with the other. 

This book is presented to the men of the 
community for their consideration. It sug- 
gests congenial company, profitable pursuits 
and a good time. 

The book stands up independently. The 
business and professional men of the town 
have not been dogged and worried to take 
advertising space. They contribute to the 
2 of the Association in a direct way. 

is agent of the Association merits a re 
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spectful hearing from every man into whose 
hands it is put; through it the board promises 
nothing that can not be fulfilled. The di- 
rectors are guarded in their statements, and 
conscientiously carry out all plans and an- 
nouncements made. j 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
seeks to help men at every point of their 
need. Every man who reads the following 
yages will find something that is just what 
e needs. Geo. SUTHERLAND, 
Gen’! Sec’y. 

FOR THE BETTER LIFE. 

Every man has some kind ofa religion, and 
there are many ideas and theories touching 
this subject. Probably no one has put the 
matter more pithily and practically than Dr. 
James Stalker of Glasgow, Scotland, who 
says: ‘Religion should be to every man; 
first, not merely a creed, but an experience ; 
second, not a restraint, but an inspiration; 
third, not an insurance for the next world, 
but a programme for the present world. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association 
stands for that kind of religion—helpful, 
manly, strong and Biblical. 

Meetings for men only are held in the gym- 
nasium every Sunday at 4p.m. There is 
fine hearty singing by the men themselves, 
good musical numbers by friends of the Asso- 
ciation from time to time and always a brief 
address by some business or professional 
man from ome orabroad. Lawyers, pastors, 
doctors and tradesmen speak strong, sympa- 
thetic and helpful words, Last year at the 
4o men’s meetings held, the average attend- 
ance per Sunday was over roo. Plans this 
year will no doubt improve the character of 
the service and increase the attendance. 

BROTHERHOOD. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
says little about “‘ the brotherhood of man,”’ 
but praenent it; forhere in the same mem- 
bers. ip you find Protestant, Catholic, He- 
brew, infidel and agnostic; not all of them 
owning discipleship to the Christ, but all of 
them participating in the blessings and priv- 
ileges which His spirit in the hearts of His 
children makes possible in a Christian age. 

The Association at Jackson seems 
to be carried on on a much more self- 
respecting plan than-is usually the 
case. Ordinarily every publication of 
the Association is filled with adver- 
tisements of business men, who go into 
the scheme unwillingly and against 
their judgment, and feel that while per- 
haps they are contributing to a worthy 
charity, they are contributing in an 
unworthy way. I think g9 in a 100 of 
them would much rather make direct 
contributions, and this seems to be the 
idea of Mr, Sutherland of Jackson, 

* # 
* 
FEBRUARY 21, 1898. 

Dear Mr. Bates—There are very few 
things that I generally do not agree with 
you. And, whenever I take issue, it is in a 
friendly way. In Printers’ In« criticisms 
of yours, dated February 16, page 75, you 
say that it is wrong that coffee is cleansed 
by the growers. You are wrong. When I 
was in Arabia in 1882, and for some length 
interested myself in coffee growing and its 
shipping by the most prominent firms in 
Aden, T cand that a few growers, or their 
immediate brokers, made a specialty of 
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cleansing the product even more carefully 
than the great mass of roasters do. To be 
sure, it was for a special quality and a special 
trade. 

You are further mistaken when disclaim- 
ing the little skin which covers the bean, for 
it is there and envelops every bean when 
taken from the tree, It is the coffee epider- 
mis. In 1884, to ’85 and "86, I planted in 
Zanzibar, for the experiment of it, from Sen- 
egal coffee seed, the seedlings, set them out 
five hundred in number, nu them until 
the third year. I mention this for the sole 
reason that | am not speaking merely in a 
vain spirit of contradiction. 

Yours very truly, Cuas. J. Zince. 

If Mr. Zingg had seen, as I have 
seen, in the best coffee roasting plant I 
know of, all the dirt and sticks and 
stones that are separated from the cof- 
fee, which the grower, I presume, pre- 
sumes to be clean, he would, I think, 
acknowledge that I was right in saying 
that growers don’t clean the coffee. 

Precious little of the Mocha coffee 
that is sold in this country to-day comes 
from Aden. It is possible, as Mr. 
Zingg says, that a few growers doclean 
the coffee ‘‘ for a special quality and a 
special trade.” 

The little skin which covers the bean 
doubtless is there ‘‘ when taken from 
the tree,’’ but it isn’t there when it gets 
into the hands of the coffee roaster here 
in America. s * 

¥ 


Here’s another man with a scheme, 
who apparently has a good deal of en- 
thusiasm and some nerve: 

Hevena, Mont., Feb. 4, 1898. 
Charles Austin Bates, New York City: 

I've got a few thousand uncut sapphires, 
the real things, that I want to retail to the 
citizens of this Republic at almost any price 
per each, or about three assorted colors for a 
dollar. I want to advertise where it will do 
some g I want to advertise in a way 
that will bring best results for least money. 
To test the market in one particular spot, and 
find fout if the ———_ will * go,”’ I need 

our assistance. I inclose two untried ads. 
hey don’t suit me, Let me hear from you 
quick. Yours truly, E. E. Lowsz, 
elena, Mont., Box 1175. 

I don’t think much of the scheme. 

I don’t know that I ever saw an un- 
cut sapphire, but it doesn’t sound in- 
teresting. 

An uncut stone has such an exasper- 
ating way of looking like an ordinary 
pebble. 

I wouldn’t know what to do with un- 
cut sapphires if I had them, and that 
seems to be about the case of the gen- 
tleman from Montana, 

He saysina delightfully vague way 
that he has a ‘* few thousand,” and that 
he will sell them for ‘‘ almost any price 
per each.” I imagine if he will sell 
them cheap enough, and will advertise 
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them in gorgeous language in Com fort, 
the Vickery & Hill papers, and similar 
publications, that he may be able to 
sell them. I should say that ten cents 
each was a pretty good limit to adver- 
tise in these papers. 

I have an idea that children answer 
most of the ‘‘ mailorder’’ ads, and I 
imagine that there are a ‘‘ few thou- 
sand ” children in the country who 
would be willing to send ten cents fora 
sapphire, just to satisfy their curiosity, 

# % 


The following paragraph from the 
Sun, published asa roast on the World, 
seems to prove that the World is a 
pretty ‘good advertising medium. If 
one little ‘* Help Wanted” ad in the 
World will bring 100 men, I should 
say that the World was a good me- 
dium to use : 

About roo men stood on the sidewalk in 
front of the Arion Club last evening, drawn 
there by an advertisement in yesterday’s 
World announcing that 250 waiters were 
needed for the Arion ball. The advertise- 
ment, which was signed ‘‘ House Committee,”’ 
asked the waiters to apply at the clubhouse, 
Fifty-ninth street and Park avenue, for par- 
ticulars between 6 and 8 o’clock p.m. Be- 
tween these hours an employee of the club 
came out and told the men that the advertise- 
ment was a hoax,and the crowd dispersed 
sadly. * 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 26, 1898. 
Charles Austin Bates, Esq.: 

Dear Si1r—I attach a circular that I would 
like to have you criticise in Printers’ Ink. 
I call it ‘‘a winner,” and as it has produced 
for my paper marvelous results, I would feel 
gratified with knowing just what you think 
ofit. Yours respectfully, A. M. BRINCKLE. 

IT IS A BURNING QUESTION. 
WHAT IS AN ADVERTISEMENT? 

“It is an intelligent announcement of in- 

formation to the public.” —Clay. 


An advertisement to be effective must have - 


in its arrangement a a displayed in- 
telligence. Comparatively few men know 
how either to write a good ad or to direct a 
printer in its set-up. Take time to glance 
at the advertisements in this paper and you 
will see skill, taste, effect. E 

Select one of our advertisers and write them 
as to our ability. 

“* We like the set-up of the ad very much, 
kindly use it instead of our electro; it is a 
change and an improvement over the old. 
We thank you for oa interest.’’ 

. W. S. Devavau & Co., 
hooping Cough Remedy. 

Try our paper if you want good work and 
results. 

BAPTIST BULLETIN PUB. CO., 

1429 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 

This circular may have produced 
**marvelous results,’’ but I don’t see 
any reason why it should. 

It is poorly displayed, printed in 
red and blue, with cheap ink on cheap 
paper. So faras the printing is con- 
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cerned, it is exactly the opposite of 
what it ought to be. 

It is an advertisement of skill, taste 
and effectiveness in advertising. 

So far as the wording is concerned, 
it is first rate, and the ideas expressed. 
are much better than either the word- 
ing or the printing. 

~* 


A Canadian house writes and asks 
me for a criticism on their proposed 
circular. ‘ 

On the first page they say: ‘ Profit 
on one sale at 30c.”’ 

Standing as it does, it sounds as if 
you made 30c. on a 30c. sale, which 
isn’t exactly what is meant. The 
**at”” should be omitted. 

On the first inside page they make 
the mistake of talking about a lot of 
extraneous matter before they get 
down to explaining what their real 
purpose is. The way to explain is to 
explain, and the quicker you get 
about it the more likely you are to get 
a hearing and the more effective your 
explanation will be. 

The chief trouble with the circular 
is that the sentences are altogether too 
long and involved. I should judge 
that the first sentence must contain 
about 200 words, which is enough for 
ten or fifteen sentences. 

Cut the matter upinto short, clear, 
snappy sentences, so the people will 
not only see that it means something, 
but will take the trouble to read it to 
find out what it means. 

I doubt very much the advisability 
of going into this long discoursive ar- 
raignment of the department stores and 
their methods. Perhaps there is no 
better way to lead up to what is said, 
and to give a reasonable excuse for 
what is going to be done, but it is cer- 
tainly beside the question and irrele- 
vant. 

I do not mean that it is irrelevant 
for them to state in this circular that 
the cut prices of the department stores 
have taken a portion of their trade 
away and that they mean to get it 
back, but all this matter about the 
sufferings of the down.trodden rural 
merchant and the grinding of the poor 
girls and salesmen takes up a lot of 
valuable space and really doesn’t do 
any one else any. harm or the writers 
any good, 

If this circular is rewritten along the 
lines suggested, it will make much 
pleasanter reading and be more effect- 
ive, 
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Forward, Upward; Never Backward. 


“Try all things, hold fast to that which is Good.” 


HERE'S WHAT WE TRIED. 


Boyce’s Big Weeklies are sold each week in country towns by 20,000 
agents. During the past twoor three years, we have found that our agents 
met with complaints in some of the smaller cities and towns near by the 
larger cities, where the 1 cent daily in the big city was sold for 2 cents in 
the smaller city or town reached by us. In order to overcome this objec- 
tion, we have cut our price to the newsboy to 1} comtoger copy per week. 

During the close of 1897 we tried this plan in a few States, and the results 
were so surprising that we have adopted it all over the United States and 
Canada. We have abandoned the return privileges and now have no dead 
papers. Every boy must settle for papers sent him or get none the next 


HERE IS THE RESULT. 


Our circulation on THE SaTuRDAY BLADE, CxIcaGo LEDGER and CHIcaGco 
WORLD is now over 600,000 copies weekly. We sample now only in single 
wrappers, and some weeks reach as high as 800,000. hen we can hold per- 
manently at 800,000 from sales, our advertising rates will be advanced. The 
single subscription price of THE SaTURDAY BLADE at $2.00 per copy per 
annum was too high compared with the per annum rate of other news- 
papers, and we could not make a lower ce on account of selling to the 
newsboys at 3 cents per copy, but now the popular price of $1.00 per copy 
per year is bringing us thousands of single subscriptions that we never 
could get before. 


No Advance in Advertising Rates on Account of 
increased Circulation—$1.60 per Agate line. 


BOYCE’S BIG WEEKLIES 


600,000 10 800,000 


COPIES WEEKLY. 
BOYCE’S BIG MONTHLY 


500,000 copies montaty. 


Advertising rates $1.25 per te line net. i= discount for time or 


space. 2—Any advertisement d ntinued at any time. . 
—A t mail order advertisers who have been using 


NOTE. grea 
Boycr’s MONTHLY report that it — es more and better results than 
other publications of more than twice the circulation. This is due to the 
fact that every copy goes into a single wrapper into the home of some one 


who is a mail order buyer. 
FORMS CLOSE on the 15th of each month. Papers in the hands of 


the readers on the first of each month—pay day. 
The best time in the year to advertise is NOW. 


W. D. BOYCE CO. 


Ad Dept. Boyce Building, Chicago. 
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“THE SUNDAY JOURNAL’S: 
ae Great Circulation. #7" 


2THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD.£ 


3 ° The Sunday Journal's circulation yesterday.was 632,217, alter deducting all 
3 exchanges, samples, files, free copies, spoiled and waste. and with no Evening 
@ Edition counted in. 

3 ‘The Sunday Journal has nearly DOUBLED its circulation in the past four 
months, as may be seen by the following table: 

"NOY, oUvDat, 

dan. 2—440,694 

Jan. 9-416,885 
Jan. 16—420,2028 
Jan. 30-427,038 




















































sway, sonar.’ 

Nov. 7—340,870 | Dec, 5-—459,259 
Nov. 14-350,109 | noe “Ts 400,825. 
Nov, 21—360,286 | Dec. 19-405,847 
Nov. 28—366,834 | Dec. 26—409,772 








Feb, 27-632,217 














‘The average circulation of the \ 
i . _ 
EVENING JOURNAL 
for the past TEN days was 
519,032 P« >. 
All exchanges, samples, files, free copies, spoiled and waste deducted. 
_Thisisa RECORD NEVER EQUALLED fy any alternoon paper poet 
published in the English language or in any other language. 
AN AMERICAN PAPER FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. =)=--"= 
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